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INTRODUCTION 



Wliat arc the criteria that 'determine whether a postsecondary 
institution can participnte in ac^-vit io^ miderwritten by Federal 
funds? Who decides — and who should decide — wheLhc-r an 
institution is eligible? ShouJd the standards be delcM-iyined by 
government agencies, "voluntary" or professional bodies, or 
perhaps x:onsumer-orienLed groups? And, even before sensible 
policies can be developed, what is the state of the scene? 
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The accompanying report, with appendices, by the Eligih.iJity Task 
Force of the Postsecondary Education Convening AuLliority, a program 
bf the Institute for Educational Leadership, was prepared in 
/response to Congressional inquiries. In the Task Forceps own 
(words, the report " attempts to define key terms , sort out the 
interests of the various pant ies involved , del i neat'e the current 
issues and~iimmaiji5:e major proposed revisions ix\ the system . " It 
tes already been the subject of productive meetings of Congress-i 
ional staff members and expert "friends" on April 1 and 18, 1975. 
While ^expressing our gratitude for their constructive comments, 
the Cpnvening Authori'ty asi^umes all responsibility for its contents. 

When confronted with the mountains of reports -pnd materials 
accumulated in this highJy complex field, producing a tightly 
condensed synthesis of the literature appeared to be an impossible 
task. But it was made a, great deal easier by the high skill of 
the Task Force that prepared it. The members, to whom we are 
deeply grateful, are: 

- Pat I)o3an, private consultant and' formerly dean 

at Georgetov/n University and St. I^ouis University; 

- Fred Pinkham, former president of lUpon College 
and first director of the .National Commission on 
Acciredi ting; 



- Paul Shapiro, former policy analyst in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Education and a 
member of the FICE Consumer Protection Committee; and 



- Davi^l Trivett, a researcli associate '^af the— ERIC- 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education. 




Thanks also to Jean Levin, one of tfte authors of the Orlans 
report, who researched and wrote Appendix II, 
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The Institute f.or Educatioiiijl Lcadcrsliip and tlie Convening Autliority hope that 
^the report will assist tlie Congress in its continuing efforts to frame tlie 
> sensible policies and meclianisms LliaL are needed in the increasingly important 
area of institutional elig^ibility* One of the Aulliority^s principal cliarges, 
tfireclTy related to llie Institute's l«jrger mission of bridging Llie .^c|p belween 
education and public policy,, is to review research on significant issues in 
postsecondary education and to digest tlic material for use by policymakers. 
This means translating tlie language of research into tlie language of .poii<:y and 
action. We saw the literature on eligibility in need of tliis kind of reformula- 
tion, and liope that our efforts will lead toward better public policy tlirough 
better informed policymaking. 

A last wor'd. The report does not represent an Institute or Convenl^ig Authority 
point of view on institutional eligibility. While individual members of the 
Task Force hold opinions on the subject, it is not the role of an agency such 
as the Convening Authority to *set forth its own recommendations. In this 
document, the Task Force has summarized a range of policy alternatives as clearly, 
fairly, and concisely as possible. • 

This is a complicated subject. If you get lost, giyd me a'cail (833-2745)\ Tho^ 
Task Force and I are ready to help. ^ / 



Kenneth C. Fischer 
Director 

Postsecondary Education . . 

Convening Authority , * ' 



REPORT ON JNSTl^TUtlQNAL^ ELIGIBILITY 

The Eligibility Ta^k Force • 
of the 

• Institute* fpr Educational Leadership 
June, 1975- 



The Problems » ' ' 

The Ecdera'l government has traditionally relied upon a variety 
of private accrediting. bodied and state chartering and licensing 
authorities for determining eligibility and exercising direct 
supervision and consumer protection in education. As Federal 
financial assistance direct to students has expanded (3 million 
students received $6.4 million in 1974), the diffuse and uneven 
system of approval and control of educational institutions,, 
programs and student, financial aid by "voluntary'* agencies '.,as 
become confused and overburdened. 'I Interlaced networks of- 
approving bodies with conflicting authorities and self— d nterests 
-are scrambling for the right . (or to avoid the responsibility) to 
exercise various degrees and kinds of sanction and surveillance 
over se^veral varieties qf .postsecondary institutions and programs. 
Institutional adiiiin is traction of Fe<1eral loans and girantrs to 
students and reJ lance on non-Federal agencies lo enforce Federal 
laws compound the situation. ^ . ^ \ 

As an aid to 3 egislaiors ';t]U'S admin cdly tightly condensed syn- 
Jtiies3s of numerous recent studies and diaiogucs in the field of 
eligibility and accreditation attempts to define key terms, sort 
out the interests of the various parties involved, delineate the 
current issues .^and summarize major proposed revisions in tlic system 

In the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, a pattern of 
Federal reliance on State and private mechanisms of accreditation 
for eligibility purposes was firmly set. The Bill required states 
to designate State, approving agencies, and if tliey failed to do so, 
the VA Administrator would assume those functions^. State approving 
bodies were authorized to approve courses offered* by institutions 
wiien those institution? "have been accredited and approved by a 
nationally recogni;ied accrediting agency or association." Tlie same 
Biil directed that the Commissioner of Education "shall publish a 
list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associacions 
which he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of 
training offered by an educational institution..." Thus, Gongre'-ss 
put the USOK into the business -of accrediting accrediting agencies. 
This buffer of ^igencies between the government and institutions has 
been 'the basic plan for accountability and supervision for Federal 
funding for over tv;enty years. 



In at least nine tnajor.Acts, Congress has teinforced this base hy . 
adapting the original language in hoilcr-plate fashion, and by 
expanding the definition, of ' institutions eli^jible for participation 
in^i^cderal progranfs: Health Professions (1960), Vocational Educa- 
tion -Cl'SSS), Givil^ Rights (196^), Nutscs Training (1964)., State . 
Technical S^rv4.ces (1965) ^ Higher EdiicVtf on (1965) Allied Hetilt^. 
Prof essibns (1966) y Tilducat ional Pifofessions Development '(19&7), " 
and Higher Education AmendiriSnts (1972).^, '\ *, * 

Ik 1968^^ the Commissioner established -the Accrc'ditacpLon arid 
.Institutional Eligibility Staff ^(alonil with an adyisoty 
.committee) to draw up and administer criteria and procedures for 
approving oi^ganizations CQ be included in the mandated, list , . 
thus thrusting the-tlSOE through administrative .action directly " 
into the accreditation process itsDlf. \ : - * ' • 

As Federal Assistance plans piroliferate, so,--cj9 'th&^^difficult ies 
of exercising arms-length Federal . supervis,ipn '.of /the "student 
institutions, agencies, and states participating in them, the 
shift of primary Federal support from, institutions to individuals 
and the extension of the range of "^eligible institutions' have accen- 
tuated the eligibility issues by intensifying consummer protection 
and surveillance needs ^ { 

The practice of utilizing private accrediting agencies as a channel 
for' establishing institutional and pfogr.am approval is threatened ^ 
by new Federal laws (ciyil rights), with broader than educational . 
significance and application. Much as i>rivat^e agencies enjoy the,^, 
extra authority and importance accompanying Federal reliance on 
their sanctions, they are not equipped to nor do they wish td 
serve as enforcement officers for- Federal laws. . ^ 

The division of authority and interest among varioi^ approving 
agencies has become confused. The capabilities and^ practices in the 
states for ciiartcring institutions and, monitoring standards vary 
widely. The National Commission on Accrediting, the Fcdcrtition of 
Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education and a new 
alliance of speciali/.ed accrediting agencies have merged to form a 
single non-governmental representative body cyititlcd The Council 
on Postsecondary Accreditation.' Meanwhile, the U.S. Commissioner's 
AXES is reaching the limit of its authori;iaCion and capacity to 
cope with the exploding need for cotisumer protection and the rapidly 
spreading, diversification of educational programs throughout the 
country. ' 

Added to the complex mix of sanctioning agencies in education are 
deep-rooted concerns of the parties involved in determining who 
shall benefit, from Federal financial assistance, -how fraud shall be 
prevented, and how academiic effectiveness shall be maintained. The 
age-old issues .of self-interest vs. public good; State vs. Federal 
constitutional^authority arid responsibility in education; nan- 
government vs.' governmenb% regulation; proprietary- vs . non-profit; 
professions vs^. institutions; protection for security vs. opportunity 
for innovation surface itoediately in eyery dialogue on determining 
eligibility and accounting for Federal funds. V/liere does one end 
and the other begin? Wlio should protect whom from whom? Is the cost 
of protection worth the price of principle? 
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It is becau.se these, types, of fundamental questions underlie 
' the content ami fornr of determining, eligibility ^^nd monitoring 

♦ perfolftnancc in» the competition for Federal dollars in education ^ 
thajtj tlio int:erest of- all :types of benefactors must be considered 
..before further confounding .actions are tnkb^, howover lofty 'and 
huifiane the intent./ The basic dilemmas' arer Who shalT get the 
Fedferal dollar? ; IJow <^sha;ll; dfetefmiiVo institutional and 
student eligibility for Federal supp9rt? How shall we prevent 

I ' £raudule;it'pra-Qti*ces and protect tlie consumer? By what transi- 
'tional strategy anH admin4fetr*|tive raecharllsjn <:an the legitimat-e ^ 
interests a'nd .n^sieds of the students, the Federal government and 
the taxr paying public best he served through Federal subiiidlzation 

t*' ' without undo Federal intervention? . '''^ 

B. Principal Participants in -the Present Eligibility System 

' To assist in sorting out the principal participants currently in^ 

Volved'in d'etermlning v^ho is eligible for Federal financial 

assistance, a chart of abbreviated information about the roles 

played by the Federal government^ the voluntary regional and 

spcciali7.ed accrediting agencies, and' the Seates is presented in 

Apjpendix I. In each instance, the source of authority, the 

pairticular activities involved, the criteria used and a brief 

^comment! are include<^l. This document is to be use^ as a reference 

chart rather than as a prime source pf documentation. Also 

provided are a number of exhibits keyed to the chart' for referral'. 

These exhibits .include: ' t ' * r 

. / ' ■ ^ ^ . \ ' \ 

Exhibit A: Responsibility Delegated to the U.S.. Commj.s^siQn|r . ^ 

of. Education Under Statutory Requirement^ Relatijig ' ^ 
* to Institutional Academic Eligibility / ^ v j } 
i , « t "^'j ' ' . - • 

Exhibit B: Governmental and Non-Governmentcfl jA^^rfpi^Sf 

Utilir.ing Information About the Vvclc^^^'d^litcd * . \^ 
' ' ' Status of Institutions and PrGgran|s ,^5^ , , 

r 

Exhibit C: The Federal Eligibility System as ^Administered 

by the Office of Education ' , — 

Exhibit D: Nationally Recognised Accrediting |Agcncles 
and Associations. (Criteria and Ifrocedures 
for Listing by the U.S. Commissioner Of ' • 

Education and Current List) , 

Exhibit E: State Agencies for Approval of Public Post- 
secondary Vocational' Education anUjState Agencies 
for^Approval of Nurse Education. ' (Criteria 
and Procedures for Listing by thel/U.S. 
Commissioner of Education and Cuifrent Lists) 
- • ^ 

Exhibit F: Institutional Eligibility and Co/is^mer 
Abuses. A Status Report and Summary of 
1974 Activities, Including a Rc'|)(^rt on 
the Boston Globe Series on Propl^ietary 
Vocational Schools and' tJie System for 
Monitoring; Consumer Abuses. Findings and , 
"Recommendations ' j - 
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. Rxliibit G: 



Statement by: 'T,H» BclJ^^-^.S. qomoilssioner 



of Education Cqnccrnlng tl\e Proposed Trade ' - 
^ " Regulation. Rule of. the Federal Trcjde^ 
' ^ . Coinmi^*sd on On Advertising, Disclosure; 

Cooling Off lind Refund Rcqyircmpnts - • ' 

Cpncerning Prop%ictP.ry, Voca'tiona]. atid Home 
V Study Schools . - 

« / , * * . ' 

Fedcr^r] Assistance Prop,rams: Dpi] ars/ Students •and"InstiUutions > - 
^ . • , ' . ' ' ' 

differences in reporting dates and formats used by various g6vc»rn- 
ment agencies and independent studies/ in pdstsecondary education 
preclude accurate cross-referencing* 'Tublislied ^reports normally 
contain ^verified figures for two-yeats^j)receding publication and 
.only' estimates for the immediate past-year. Current data' ju^t <to 
not exist. ^ It is frequently :impossible to obtain reliable, 
information. For example, the total number of institutions eligible 
for certain programs is unknown as is tlie number of students they - 
'^represent. Estimates concerning- the number of private proprietary 
s^chools vary from 7000 with a|^ enrollment of 1 .5 million' to 35,000 
with enrollment of 5 million, . . ^ 

With so many dollars in f ederal*" assistarite prografos 'being handled' 
by so many parties in so many bureaus, the lack of current and 
reliable information not only makes national planning and policy 
formulation difficult, it fleriously hampers analysife of the., nature 
and number of administratiMe proble\s^, 

' * I ■ . 

In Tables A and below, current (1974-75) participption in^two 
major Federal student assistance programs is sho^m. 

Table A 



1974 - 1975 
GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM-' 



8^823 
'5\900 
lsOr-3-^500 



Educational Institutions Eligible 
Educational Institutions Participating 
Students Participating 
Educational Institutions Eligible 

as Lenders 
Educational Institutions Serving 

as Lenders , 150 , 

*As, of 5/30/75 ■ ^ , 

Source: Mr, Lang - Division of Insured Loans ' - \ 

USOE - 202/245-2731 ' , ' ' 

J-Belitskv. iLA.. Private Vocationar Schools , W. F. Upjohn Institute for 
'Employment Research, 1970. ' . 
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In -Appendix TI, the following tables- of ' information with brief 
^.^interpretations are presented: 

Table 1: . Total St\id en tj^.nrollment at pe.gree-Grantdng 
^ Higher Education Institutions -'Fall'1974. 




abJ'c 2: 



Table '3: 



Table 4; 



Table 5: 



Table 6: 



Table 7 



Table 8: 



. Number of Schools Attended by Student Borrowers 
Under the Federal Insured Loan Program - FY 1969 »^ 
and FY 1972. . ' . 

Percent of SqJiooIs Attended by Student Borrowers 
Under the Federal. Insured Loan Program - FY 1969 
^and FY 1972. ^ ^ ^ 

Federal Insured - Student Loan Program Distribution*^ 
of Loans by Type of Institution - FY 1968, 1971, 
1973' and. Cumulative Total. 

Federal Insured Student Loan Program Distribution 
of Loans by Institutional Ownership - FY 3 968, 1971, 
1973 and Cumulative Total*, , * - 

Percent of Treshmen in Fall of 19?A Receiving 
Support From Federal Guaranteed Student Loans » 

Estimated Number of Borrowers . Under the Guaranteed^ 
Student Loan Program by Type of School Ownership - 
' FY 1973. ' ' ^ 

'^ ' 

• Basic Grant Expenditures, Recipients and Average 
Award by Type of Institution - FY 1974. 



D. Explanation of Terms | 

kimerous terms and abbreviations jate employed in the discussion of 
eligibility and accreditation. Some of ' thciK- terms and letters are 
often used' interchangeably ; othei's imply different me.mings for 
, people of different interests and- are a frequent source o.f mis- 
und^>rstanding. Without intent to'provide technical definitions, 
we suggest the following informal definj tlons:^^^ 



IT 



Chartering is the pro^6ss by which a stated grants 
permission to a new institution to come into being. ^ 
It usually refers to corporate existence and docs not 
always carry with it jthe right to grant degrees. 

^Accreditation is the [process by which an^ agency or 
organisation evaluatJjjb and recognizes a program of 
study or an ipstitutfflin as meeting certain* predeter- 
mined qualificat;ion.Wfor standards. It applies only 
to institutions and /Lheiv programs of sL^u^dy or their 



^ K » • , 

,*6ur thanks to Gcorp,e Arnstcin the Fc.deral TntcraKcncy Comm-ittec on 
• IVlucation'^s Rejiort on R(lucatlon*d| -Consiimer Pro'toGtrion whose clcfJniLions of 
1hesc terms were useful -to the TOsk Force, as we .neveloftod our definitions. 



services* Accreditation normally means that -a : 
school voluntarily has applied to an agency or 
organisation for evaluation and recognition for 
tne'eting certain established standards. It is important 
to- distinguish between regional , accreditation, by an^ 
association of colleges in the area, which looks at' 
entire institutions^ and specialised accreditation by 
a. national organization of professionals or specialists 
in a specific discipline; which 'deals with cextain 
departments, Specialties or segments within an 
institution. XMore Chan 60 accr-editing agencies are 
recognized by] t1ie U.S. Commissioner of Kducation. 
Accreditaticm/ is usually conferred for a specified 
period of years and is normally used as an indicator -of 
academic quality and reliab j^lity . 

Certification is the process by which either a gbvern- 
mental or a nongovernmental agency or association grants 
recognition to an individual who bias met certai^n ^ 
predetermined qualifications specified by that agency' or 
association; e.g. teachers in most states must be 
certified to teach. 

Licensure ' is the process by which an agency or government 
grants'permission to persons meeting predetermined quali- 
fications to. .engage in a given occupation and/or use a 
particular title err grants permission to institutions to 
perform specif ied*. functions . /^bmetimes this term is 
interchanged ^ with certification and accreditation. 

Approval for veterans- benefits is conferred by the State 
Approy-^ng Agencies, designated by the governor but funded 
by tJje' Veterans Administration under contract .to make 
sut^khat' courses meet specified criteria before they ■ 
can \>e approved for veterftns Jbenefits. The' term is now 
applied' to ^agencies other* than those dealing with the VA. 

Eligibility applies at* two levels: Student elig ibility 
deals with the criteria or conditions imposed by a program 
'that individuals^iust meet in orcier to qualify for its 
benefits. - Institutional eligibil ity . deals with the 
requirements schools, must' meet in order to participate in 
, certaitv progi^ams or so that its et\rollcd students will 
•become beneficiaries. A student entitled to beriefits, 
for example, can^use them only if he attends a course^ 
which is approved by the appropriate State Approving 
Agency or by 'an accrediting \igpncy approved by the U.S. 
Commissioner of .Educat.ion. An example of an institutional 
eligibility requirement is: .1. 

For tlie puriSose of this title, the term;; 
**institiJtions of higher education" and 
; . . "ej.igi|blp institution*' mean an educational ^ 
institution in any State which '(1) ndmitii . 
*as regu3/ai: students only those persons 
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( 



haying a certif/cate of ^.raduation from a 
school pra^idHig secondary aducat3ion (or 
the equivalent), or.. ^(4) is accredited by 
a national reco^^nizcd accrediting agency 
01* association or, if not, so" accredited, 
is an institution with respect to which 
the Conimif^'^sioner lias dol'ormined fehat there 
is satinfdctory assurance. /. thata tlie. 
. - institution will meet the accrcdi4:iit4€m 
standards. . . ^ J 

Commonly Used Abbreviations 



AIES >\ccreditation and .Institutional 

Eligibility Staff - * . ^ 

BEOG or BOGS Basic Educational Opportunity 

1 ' Grants 

COPA Council on Postsecondary Accrediting 

^ ECS ' / Education Commission cOf the Statefe^ 

FISLP ' Federal Insured Student Loan Program 

,FRACHE Federation of Regional Accrediting 

• ' Commissions of Higher Education 

FTC Federal. Trade Commissiop ' * 

GSLf> Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

NCA NatVonal Commissio^'Poir'Accredit ing 

NDSL National Defense Student Loan 

PSI5 ^ . Postsecondary Education 

SSLP' ' Supplemental Student Loan Program 

•3-IC Tbroe Institut j onaV Certification 

(Transfer of credit accepted by three 

' . accredited > institutions) 

"USOE, United States Of f ice 'of;. Education 

VA - > Veterans Administration 
# 

Voc. Ed. Vocational Education 



Issues in Eligibility - " , ' 

f * * 

The availability of Federal funds highlirJUs and exacerbates- 
certain basic issues relating to the Federal role In postsecondary 
education. Presented in Appendix III is a list of key sub-issuv»s 
under t\c following headlirgs*. A^pondix IIT(A) is a list of similar 
issues discussed at the^Iational Invitational Conference, on - 
Institutional Eligibility conducted April 30 - May i, 1975 by AXES. 

Federal responsibility for achieving equal access^ choice, 
and opportunity . The Education Amondnichts of 1972 and 
subsequent national debate and Federal funding decisions 
have firmly established the FederqJL responsibility for 
achieving these goals. Yet this responsibility brings 
other issues to the fore and makes it difficult' to 
formulate rules' "for determining eligibility. 

Federal versus State responsibility for ^the regulation of 
jg :postsecondary institutions . Kducation is a function of the 
States, but increasingly the Federal government has affected 
many aspects of education. So far, the states have played 
a minimal role in determing which postsecondary institutions 
should be eligible for Federal funds, but this could bet 
changed. 

3. Federal use of private voluntary associations to'make its 
funding decisionsi . The primary determinant- now of whether^ 
a postsecondary institution is eli-gxble to receive Fedeifal 
furids is membership in an accredating association which is 
recognized by the Federal government. Few non-accredited 
institutions are eligible and few accredi,ted institutions 
are ineligible. The accrediting associations were r^t 
c/eatod for the determination of Federal eligibility^ 
they did not' ask for this function, and most *of them 
do not v/ant it, nor can they handle it. \^?hen the 
Federal government began use of this procedure, very 
little hinged on the eligibility decision./ Now it is 
a major decision, and it is Lime to ask whether some other 
method would be' more proper. 

^ • Federal respon s i bility for consu mer^ proie ctio n in ^ 
postsecQndar^ education . Most of the Federal funds' 
institutions now- receive are in the form of student 
aid.'' Because there Is some governmental responsibility 
implied for the pratection of the we^rs of such vast 
sums of public funds, and because these funds are 
-af^^opriated to* achieve specif ic 'national goals ^ 
(principally dq'ual access), the Federal j^dvdrnment Jias 
a role in protecJting the student from abti.ses by post-^ 
secondary institutions? . Th'ese can be abuses of 
commission (degree mill) or omission (not liA>ing up to 
the promised or implied quality of education). Other 
^ factors such as declining enroll nic^s in certain, types of 
institutions and a growing natio^I interest in consumer- 
protection bear' on this, but this\|.s a major shift from tlie 
situation of just a decade ago when the balance of student 
funding decisions was almost totally on the side of the 
Institution.^'. . , , * 
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F; Alternative Hlir^lbilitV Systems (Concept tuU Models); 

Before specific changes in lep^dslation ptp coniside/ed, it should be 
helpful to try to conceptual^'x^' the raaW df po.^^plc eligibility 
systems. The following ai;c:5n^| fully .dqye^opod bVit suggest tlic 
major tlirust of the rationaf(4^f f various'/ app^oad/cs to eligibility* 



J''actor^<; 



L* The primary-riocation* of respdnnlUi 1 i tyiPo-d making 

eligibility determinations can ^^te^^l" wifh- the Federal 
government with State* governmants, or/ with private 
^ V groups — as it does now with thy accreaitiuR 
associations • / 



■I 



Thrt2e kinds of eligibility systems aie theoretically |' 
possible for any of the abovei <1> aJ disclosure T- 
system,» 2) an approval ^ syst^ny, 3) a j[miversal system, y 
or a combin-ation of these, f 

The basis for eligibility is' impliel by the klncl of ' 
system: a disclosure statement, -anl out9|.(]c study, <:-r 
♦simply a State charter. i / ' / ' • 

^> ' ''' it* 

-A range of post-el igibilitv operations dre possible, 

including:' aucfits, hearings ^ saitctions ,i and 

information distribution.* j 



1. Disclosure System 




Premises 



1) F;iigibi3ity sbou|Lci be gepariited from 
accrcditaLion . 



t-' 



2) The information/requared f.or eligibility 
should not incliide Ratings of program 
quai-ity, wh?.cli/is wnat accreditation 

is designed to/ d;o. 
t / 

3) ' Students desei-ve and will use, however, 
. better in forn/ad.xon ^about the quality 

and performance of postsecondary 
' institutions r * 

4) Tho posf secondary system will be self- 

' * j^egulating if satxsf?actbry iitf orination is 
' dir^closed, both because of the purchasing 
power of student aid and tlie competition 
for scar^ce students. 



5) Uniform informntinn about postsecondary 
institu.tions can be collected and audited 
^ with acceptable costs and effort. 



ERIC 



b . Major Coig^ponents j'^ ': , 



1) ' Djsclosiire Statement s ^ Each inst^-Cutioxi- would 

be required to /He. with an.. nppro{>riat.e 
agency and by d' eet e^te'each* year a jstate- 
mcnt contniniPtv prQ-dett^rmincd crti^enories- of 
inforniattonir' This WouJd be Jthe jjasis 'f or , 
eligibility^.; . 'C,^" ' ' ' / \ 

2) Audit. , Some p)s;r cent age. oP the statements - 
each year vould..b!e audited .to; cbeck their . ' 
validity and coini|letenef;s.^- .Kligi^^^ 

i coulcl be *limjj?g4^\ .suspended ~orv-i^ " i 

b^sed on tj>e find-ings/'of : the .audit > ^ 



3) ingormatxoTi Distr jiiuti<).n '> The: disclosure 
^ statement , would bi2' made-'parr of each 

institution' s'^cat^logue and made available 
in various ways by tlie l?ederal government j 
to students. . 

Approval System (State) ^ « * • 

a. Premises ' 

1) Since educafeion is a function of the^ 
Sta^tes raUher than the Federal government, ' 

^ their role should be increased in- the 
process of allocating public funds. 
* . » ' ' 

2) 'Increased reliance on the States rather 

than the accrediting ^associations for 
; ^' ' ^etermi-Viing' eiigibili'tx- would recognize 
that this is a ^public not a private. x 
t-f unction* 

3) . Using States more fully to d(2termine 

eligibility would grpatly ease the 
Federal burden. 

* 4) It is possible to strengthen the .capacity , * 
of the States to make ellgibilitV determina- 
tions>» ' * ' ' ' / 

^ 5^ It is desirable and possible to increase 
''''' and maintain consistency across States in . 
' the processes and/or standards they use 
'to determine eligibiLity. ^ ; 

b ♦ Major Components ^ ' * > * 

1). An off ice' in- every. State whicli is^ approved 

by the Federal gov^-rnment for making ^ 
' institutional eligibility determinations, 

at least for certain classes of institutions. 



2) The use of the accrediting associations for 
determining the eligil^ility of institutions 
not covered by the/StaCes- 

3) A federal office which enforces standards, 
provides technical assistance to the States, 
and awards eligibility to institutions as a 

. last resort. • 

Approval System (Private) 
Premises * 

1) The .accrediting associations are accepted 
by their member^ and have experience in 
obt;aining information from them. 

2) ' tJsing accrediting associations eases the 
Federal burden because whole classes of 
institutions can be .made eligible .widi 
little contact with indivd.dua4:- institutions . 

3) Since this t^ysteni is in place,' it is far 
easier to improve itr than to cause major 

. disrqption* 

4) Improvements in this system are needed 
and possible • 

Ma jor Componen't s 

%) The Federal government would continue to 
// recognize accrediting associations as the 
"'^ maior basis for. determining eligibility- 



20 Th^ processes; for limiting, suspending and 
terminating the recognition of both associa- 
tions and individual member institutions 
would be strengthened. 

3) The Federal government would build up the 
licensing and certifying capabilities of 
the States, to increase the range of 
eligible institutions.^ , 

' ^ ■' ' 

4) A private non-Federal organization(s) would 
be created or designated to certify the 
eligibility of any postsecondary institutions 
^liich are not served cr do not Wcfnt to be 
served by the accrediting associations . or 
the States. 
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^' 3. Universal Ellr.ibillty System , 

a* Premises 

0 ^ \; 1) This would lef.itimize all \inds of postsecondary 

^ ' . institutions* 

2) '*' It bases eligibility on current performance, 

\not historical standing* 

3) It eliminates the entrance checks to 
eligibility, which have proved 
inadequate. 

4) It completely removes the Ftnioxal 

\ government from making any direct or 

' , indirect program quality determination* 



5) It upgrades the importance of regulation- 
in the public interest. 

I 6) It elimina^tes the use of private bodies * 

from making decisions f,or the Federal 
gover^iiment 

b. Ma^jor Components 

1) 'Any operating i»ostsecondary institution 
which has a lic^^nse or charter from a State 
would be eligible for Federal funds. 

2) A swingle Federal \ffice would have authority ^ 
"to 'limit, suspend br terminate eligibility 
on|a case by case Imsis. - \ 

3) Tl^e Federal office vould act on the basis of 
" ' . c(implainl's recnived or other sources of 

information. 

4) Reinstatement of partial or full eligibility 
would be under the\ conditions set -by and at 
the determination '(if the ^'ederal office. 

jG, Some Proposed Solutions to the F.liRibijity Oue<^tion 

The list, takct\ from a variety of sources, begins with proposals based 
upon the present syst-em of heavy reliance for determining institutional 
eligibility on private accrediting associations. The proposals move 
toward plans to separate- eligibility judgments from accreditation. 
Various prescriptions for consumer protection and servicing by various 
agencies are] included . " ' - ^ * 
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AccrecUtiation 
Model 



Proposal A: 



Accreditation 
Model with 
.-Audit Changes 



Proposal B : 



Accreditation 
Model with 
Fiscal Disclo- 
sure 



Proposal C: 



Retain thG present system in whicrfi 
the question of eligibility is* tied 
directly Xo the process of accredi-- 
tatlon -by private .associations , with, 
of course, prior 'chartering hy the ' 
State. Jnstitntionff' for whom !io 
accrediting agency e-xists will bo 
accredited by an interim but equivalent: 
procedure* ' 



includes a siiorr-iorm ixnauctux j.iru*ji «- 
to be includec]^ ia'^chooi catiiiogs an^js' 
thorough long-£o^m reports to the ag'ei^^y 
regularly. Teains' of professional 
educational auditors fielded by the ^' 
accreijiting associations perform tliis 
function, along with the traditional 
institutional self-studies measuring 
institutional progress toward stated 
goals, 

A full -set of Federally inane 
for institutions^! eligibility; 

1. accept hi"gR3clioo|. j^raduates oi; 
equivalent; 



2. legal authoriiat'i^ within Stdte , 
as postsecond'ary Institution;/ 

/ * / 

3. o'ffer six-mohth program or " 
longer; • / , / - 



4. accreditation by nationally/ 
recognized accrediting agency; 

5. be in exJstienc^ for at least 2 
years; 



and 



The U.s: .CcyimiLsioner x-jui provide 
TegulatJons\ for a required n-sca^l 
a(jdit of Federal 'funds and the es- 
tablishment of reasonably standards 
of. f inanclal Vesponsibdliity 



^cf. llarcleroad and Dickey, F.ducatjona.1 Aud i t jjl^ W 
Accrediting , FlUC/lligher Education Ueport'No. 1, Wrican Association for 
Higher Education, 1975. 

3. ' ' 

Cf. OMlara Bill (HR 3471), pp. 65 ,& 107 



Apcreditation ^ 1 
HodeX with ' 
New Organiza- 
tion "Added 



Proposal D : 



■ '\ \ 

Separate / 

National 

Commission 

(either public 

or private) to 

Determine 

Eligibility 



Proposal E : 



Federal USOE 
Model with 
Eligibility ^ 
.Respons jh ility 
Minima] Criteria 



Proposal V. \ 



Continue use of the prlva\te ^ . 

accreditation process for ^eligibility 5 
and ^stabiiyh a hew private body to 
provifde an alternative means to feligi- - 
bility. This Committee for 'ldcntifyiu45 
Useful Postsccondary Schools fundcsd by 
USOE., is geared to .those institutions 
tliat^ fall outside the present accfedi- 
tfation system. Within this proposal is 
the'^trengtheniTig of State educaqion ^ 
agency staff to help in the eijfor|cfomcnt 
and compliance of Federal 'eligilrllity ^ 
guidelines/* ' ^ . < 

Determine eligibility for Fedor^af \fends ^ 
by a process that is clearly^dis-tinguished 
and separated from tliat by 'Uiich afccrediting^ 
agencies judge institutional, p^formancc* A 
national procedur e for determining 
eligibility based on:* ; . . 

1. institutional disclosure \^ith' usef^il 
information for students and, 



2. 



gmcnt that tlie,, institution has the^ 
capacity, to perforfn ,its stated mission. - 



Separate the question .of eligibility for', * . 
Federal funds from 'the private acereditatioji 
process, and placcj responsibility in the hands 
of the^Commjssione/r of Education through, a 
FTC-SEC type responsibility and truth in 
advert ising.'A.^ ' - ~ . 



Federal Model 
with Maximum 
Criteria 



Proposal G : a Federal Advisory Committee on Accreditation 
and Eligibi]J-ty to guarantee that instiitutions 
. satAisfy the following criteria for eligibility 

^ 1. clear statement of objectives: 

2. a! catalog witH complete descript Lons\ 
of courses, financial arrangements, \ 
objectives of programs; 



^cf. Orlan's report on Private Accreditation and Public Eligibility , 

pp. 9-18. «\ 

5cf. Second Nev;man Report , p. 108. 

^cf* Report on Undergraduate Education and the Education of teac hers,^ 

Ch, III, and' Newman Report. I. - - - 'v**."* 
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State Agency 

Responsible 

for 

Eligibility 



State Agency 

Responsible 

for 

El jgibility 



Federal-State 

Coppetative 

Mechanism 



' *^ - 3. perform'aiicci bonds to' secure 

financial' ob'ligat ion; 

' ' : 4* 'the training- and ethics of 

professionals must be appropriate; = 
' ^ • ' ' ' 

5. 'judgment of Adequate space, 
^jnaterJ-al, personnel: 

*• ' 6. quality and content of each- coursfe . 

[' ■ \ is teasonably adequate to achieve 

* stated objective; ^ 

' t 7. ^students are not enrolled unless 

''-reasonably certain they have 
' ' * potent^ial to benefit from training; 

8. approj^riate creddntials are awarded; 

9. , no deceptive advertising: 

10* 'fair refuted policy, etc. 

ProposaJ: II : "> Separate j,udgurcjnts of eligibility from 
accreditation, ^-and place the former 
judgments with a'^ State agency. The criteria 
would apply to the basic decisix^n 'to^chartet 
ap institution^ Questions of continued 
' ' quality in programs woijld continue in^the 
' province of -the accreditat^'lon bodies. 



Proposal I: 



Proposal J: 



Eligibility judgments rest on the basic ,^ 
judgment to charter held by the State. 
States grant a, basic permit? to operate 
and tietermjnc/iirograms qualifying for ; 
vetfci'an benefit monie's. These two functions ^ 
combine to make the basic decision on the 
basis of public disclasu.te of c;:itical 
information, judgment of reasonable resources 
and truth in^ advertising,^ 

Commissioner of Education sets the criteria 
of institutional eligibility atound judgment' 
of adequate resources, full disclosure, and 
tr-uth in advertising^ but the basic enforcer 
ment of such criteria is the responsibility 



/7cf. Bell & Pettis Bill, IIR 2786. • ' • . ' 

^cf.. Russell Edgcrton comments at Chicago AAllE meeting, Apri,l 25, 1974, 

of. George Arnstcin. , - . 



I 



Federal-state- * . 
Frivatc ' 



' Pro' poSal K : 



'-'"17 - • ■ . ' ■ 

of the States. .USOIE set... criteria foV ' 
State a,oacies and is ^^fT^^ 
determining institutio\ml ^^J^^^^'^^^s " 
where no appropriate .^f ' ' 

«nnd will prov^idc an appeals procedure, 
for State decisions and. other special 

^ crses" Accreditatioo.hy private ^^^^^^^^^ 
qualifies instit.tidnV eUgibiUty 
but not limited to it.^ 

:iril:i'eUcensing, private ac..edi^ 
and .a Post-udit system on hQ P-t J^^^^.^^ 
to limit, suspend, er ' il 

of fiscal or administrative nbuses.^ 



' • '. , • «f MiP elicihility/accreditation 

This Report is only ^//-j-^^ro^rre ons^h^e for decisions which 
condition. It IS hoped ^^^'^^^^ ^J^ -^^ „3eful as an introduction 

couch upon this --f/,^,^,.^'^^„tt" f which an efficieut and effective 
to the continuiiui. d^aiogui, 
national system.^^ill emerge. 




TXr^r; Fred Pinkham. 

1 ofnrP the Senate Committee on Labor and 
11.. Richard FuUon, testimony b f re the^S.^_ 



i-cP. Richard l"uii;on, ^^^^^---w — . 
Public Welfare. September 12 and 13. 197A. 
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Exhibit A 



• • RESPONSIBXIITY DELEGATED TO THE 

MiS. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION UNDER 
STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO 
INSTITUriONAT. ACADEMIC EUGIEEIITY 



} * 

I. Laws Rel ating To Programs Administered By T\ie Commissione r 
of EducaHon . In each of the foilowUig-,. tne term "institution oi' • 
•rjigher education" is defined. as one accredited by a nationally recog- • 
nized accrediting agency approved by the Commissioner. He is empowered 
to approve such accrediting agencies by the following sentence:- 

"For purposes of this subsection, tjie Coiranissioner 
shall publish a list of nationally 'recognized accrediting 
agencies or associations which he determines to be reli- 
able authority as to the quality of training offered." . | 

1. 20' U.S. C. 403(b). This provision defines eligible institution 
of higher education for purposes of the National Defense Education Ac|, 
of 1958..(P.L. 85-864 IIO3). 

2. 20 U.S.'C. 1085(b). This provision, defines eligible institution 
of higher education for purposes of the insured student loan program 
under Title IV-B of the Higher Education Act of 19o5. (P.L. $9-329i as 
amended, §435(b)). 

3. -20 U.S.C. 1085(c). This provision defines eligible vocational 
school for purposes of the insured student loan program; It was added 
to Title .IV-B of the Higher Education Act of I965 by P.L. 9.0^575 • , 
(P,L. 89-329, as amended, §435) • 

' 4. 20 U.S.C. 1088(b) (3). This provision "defines eligible pro- 
prietaiy institution of higher education for purposes of all. programs 
of Title IV of the- Higher Education- Act of 1965, except the institu- 
tional assistance provision- and the insiared loan^^program. (p.L. 89- 
329,. as amended, §491) •. ' • . • 

5. 20 U.S.C. 1141(a). This^ provision defines eligible institu- 
tion" of higher education for purposes oif the Higher Education Act. 
(P.L. 89-329, as amended, 11201(a)). , 

6. 20 -U.S.C. ,124^(11).. This provision defines eligible 
private vocational training institution- under the Vocational Education y 
Act. (P.L. 88-210, §108). 

n'. Laws Relating To Health .Manpower. The first three of the 
• following provisions refer to "recognized bodies approved for such 
•purposes by the Commissioner of Education". The- fourth carries a 
provision similar to that in the education laws, ^^-<-— 



"For purposes of this' subsection the Conmissioner 
shall publish a list of nationally recognized 
• accrediting agencies or associations which he • 
.. , determines to. be reUable authority as to- the 

quality of training offered.** ... 

• 1. 42U.S.C. 293a(b). This provision defines eligible •; 
institution for purposes of grants for construction of teaching 
'ScimiK for mSSal. dental, and other. healthTpersonnel. (P.L. 88- 

i29§2(p- ■: ^ ' i ■ ■ 

' o ' V S G. 295f-3(b)... This provision ctefines eligible 
instJiutSn'^io; i^osL Of the Health Professions , 
Education Act. (P.L. 89-290 §2(a)). 

-3. /^2U.a.C. 295h-4(l)(D). This prpyision defined eligible 
iBstiiution for purposes of the "Allied Health Professions Act. 
(P.L. '89-75.1 ^2): ' 

4. k2\J.S.C, 298b(f). -niis provision defines accredited 
.program .under the Nurse Training Act. (P.L. 88-581 b^), 

m' Tmr-'f-"^-- •""'^ tfatidnaMtv Act. 8 U.S.C. U0l(a)-:(15^ (F). 
, This'g^vi ^ io^ ^lms visas for aiin students -eking to enter th. . 
: United states to study at a rtcognized educational ..xstitution. ^ 
(P.L. 82r-414 SlOi). . ; ■ 

12'u' h "l 74fc(b)! m gible institution for purposes of the 
con ge^h^Lf aLn^^^^ Housing Act is ---^ited by a 

nationally recognized accrediting agency association. (P.L. 81-475,, 
as amende^, §40/f)»^ . . * * ^ . • 

Ij „%F^I5!rlS¥ovi=ion defines cjoalif led insUtutions 
for ^Itot ll^i under the State Technical Services Act andT notee 

"For purposes of this subsection the United states 
Commissioner 6X Education shall publish a list of 
nationally recognized accrediting ^2^"°^^.^ , . , 

■ ciations which he determines to. be ^^l^^^^^t^'^^J^l' 
' , as to the quality of science, engineering, or business 
education or training offered. (P.L.^ 89-:182 82;. 

-shall i^^lid; ciSsirthat hav^ "^'^^ '^'''''^''''^ "^t^^^ 
nSiohally' recognized accrediting agency or; association and states 

*?StSer that thf Commissi9ner of Education P^^J^^^ ^Jlg^ty of 

such agencies he finds to be^ reliable authority as t° ^5!,^^^*^ ■ 
training offefed. (P.L. 82-^50, ^ Superseded by P,L. 88-126 81). ,. ^ 



■y- 



'vil. state Pbstsecondary Vocational E ducation Agencies^ 
20 U.S.C* 1087-l(b).*-. This provision authorizes the 
Comndisibner to publish a list of approved State accrediting agencies 
in the field of state postsecondary vocational education* \P. L. 
89-329, as amended, §43S(b)). 




Prepared by: Office of General Counsel 
' U.S. Office of Education 

'September, 1,974 



GOVERNMENTAL AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES UTILIZING INFOWIATION 
ABOUT THE ACCREDITED STATUS OF 
INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 

April 1975 



The Accrfeditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff 



DEPARTMENT OF HEAT.TH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office of Education 
*■ Bureau of Postsecondary Education 



A ntimber of organizations, both governmental and non-governmental are 
concerned with the accreditation status of institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. The Accreditation and Institutional ^^igibility Staff serv- 
ices these organi^zatfions on a continuing basis ^ providing current in- 
formafe^ion about accreditation and the status of educational institu- 
tions. The organizations listed below are- frequently concerned ^with 
information provided by the AIE Staff: \ ' 

GOVERNMJ^NTAL AGENCIES \ ■ 

1. Air Force - Student nursing programs. are affiliated with Air 
Force\Hospitals. Affiliated institutions must he accredited 
by an Vge"cy listed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

.2. Armed Forces Chaplains Board - Potential military chaplains * 
must have earned degrees from institutions accredited by na- 
tionally, recognized accrediting bodies • 

3, Army Nurse Corps - Supports meciical education programs ac- 
credited by nationally recognized accrediting associations. 

4, Census Bureau - Collects basic research data from the AIE 
Staff on the /accreditation status of post secondary educational 
institutions .\ \ * 

5, Civil Service Cbyfonission - Candidates for Civil Service^ exam- 
inations must b^ graduates of accredited institutions in or- 
der to sitvfor iertain examinations. The Civil Service Com- 
mission oft^^^n^ds historical information on the accredita-. 
tion status ^of ^institutions for its credential evaluation 

' work. * ' . ' 

6, Department of Defense - The Anify, Navy, Karine Corps, and 
Coast Guard consult with the U/S. Office of Education to ?de- 
termine the accredited status of institutions for early re- 

. lease programs, for determining the eligibility of personnel 
* for educational benefits, . and for granting other benefits to 
military personnel and .their dependents. 

7, ' Department of Housing and Urban Development - Grants are made 
' • to accredited institutions far— the construction of college 

housing; ' - . * ^ 

8» . Department of Interior - Inf«rmat,ioh on the accreditation 
. . status and program eligibility status of postsecondary in- 
. gtitutions is provided for us§ by Indi^^n students under 



/ 

/ 



Bureau. of Indian Affairs programs, as well as for micronesian 
students from the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

9. Department o'f Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics - AIE pro- 
vioes current information to BLS on the accredited status 
Of institutions which the Bureau uses in the preparation 
" research documents. 

10. I^epartment of State - Information on the nature and quality 
i.^- /of U.S. institutions of higher education is ^provided to po- 

' ^ tential foreign students by the Department of State, AIE 
; supplies this information by reporting on the accreditation 
status of institutions, ' - 

11. Itmnigration and Naturalization Service - Before the Attorney 
General may approve a U.S. institution for the attendance of 

' non-immigrant students, he is required by law to consult with 
the Office of Education to determine whether applicant insti- 
tution ij^ .considered "an established institution of learning 
/ . or other recognized place of study, is operating a bona fide 
/ school, and has the necessary facilities,' personnel, and fi- ; 

/ nances to instruct in recognized courses." The service re- 

quiredf is performed by the AIE Staff at elementary, secondary, 
higher, and* vocational-technical levels. 

12. The institute of Internatilpal Education - In its <iuasi- 
official role as the agency'^f acilitating study of students 

. - in countries other than their own, HE utilizes the services 

provided by the AIES in its activities. 

* 

13. Library of Congress - Staff members call on AIE for data 
necessary in LC research projects and to obtain information 
requested directly*by Members of Congress. 

14. Members of Congress - Congressional offices continually con- 
tact the AIES for information about the academic and eligi- 
bility status of higher education and vocatipnai-techni9al 
schools located in their respective districts or states. 

15. ' National Institutes of Health - NIH requires current infor- 

mation on the accreditation status of institutions in order 
to. determine the eligibility of applicants for research grants ^ 

16. - National Library of Medicine - Maintenance of current infor"- , 

mation on the accreditatipn status of educational institutions 
offering pre-medical curricula *is. a service performed by the 
NLM. ' This information is used across the country by medical 
fichools evaluating credentials of potential students. . _ 
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17. Office of Education - USOE program statf requires information 
about the accreditation status of educational institutions ^ 
for administration of ppstsecondary programs established un-. 
der the Higher Education and Vocational Education statutes'. 
The AIES certifies tg the National Center for Educational 
Statistics the eligibility of institutions of higher edu- 
cation on the basis of accreditation or an acceptable 
equivalent, for inclusion In the Education ijirectory; Higher 
Education , published annually" by the Office of Education, 
and probably the mo'st widely used publication issued by the . 
Office. Such certification is. also made for other directories. 

*18. Public Health Service - AIES certifies to the Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, the accredited or preaccredpLted- status 
of medical, dental, osteopathic, pharmaceutical, podiatric> 
and veterinary schools, to facilitate the administration of 
The /Public Health Service Act. It also certifies to the Di- 
vision, of Nursing, PHS, the accredited status (or acceptable 
. equivalent) in the case of nursing schools or programs' at 
the hospital, associate, baccalaureate and higher degree 
levels. This includes certification of nursing .schools ac- 
.credited by State nurse appr'oval agencies. 

19. Social Security Administration - Students attending accred- 
ited institutions of higher education are eligible to receive 
survivors benefits under Social Security legislation and SSA 
sometimes requests AIES for this information.^ 

0 

r 

20. State Departments of Education .- Information on' the accredi- 
tation status .of institutions of higher education is, requested 
by state teacher certif ic'ation offices. Historical data are 
often needed^ by these offices. 

21* State Higher Education Assistance Agencies - Information about 
the accreditation and eligibility status of institutions is 
constantly requested by these agencies which administer loans 
to eligible students in. eligible institutions under the pro- 
jvisions of Title IV (b.) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
as amended. 

,1 / . . ' ' ' • • 

22, Veterans Administration - Information on the accreditation 
status of institutions is needed by the VA in their adminis- 
! t ration of the War Orphans^^Educational Assistance Act of 1956, 
Public Law 82-550, the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act, 
first enunciated the responsibility of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education for publishing a list of nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies which he determined to be reliable author- 



•1 



Ity as to' the quality of education and training of f.ered by ed- 
ucational institutions and programs. TKe AIES supplies the VA 
with information necessary for the performance, pj: itjs functions 
under the provisions of this act, . */ * 

' KON-GbVERI\li£NTAL AGENCIES , ' ^ ^ 

23. American Associdtrion -oi: University Professor^V Information 
is frequent:ly sought by the AAUP as membership in this organ- 
ization is. limited to faculty of accredited institutions of 
higher education. 

24. College Blue Book Corporation - Requests for information on 
the accreditation status of institutions is made iy this com- 
pany for use in their- publications. . 

25. Educational Testing Service - ETS requests information for 
their own internal research purposes. 

26. National' Education Association - The NEA utilizes information 
"on accreditation in its research efforts. 

27. International Association of Universities, Paris > France This 
organization publishes a world directory every tv/o years and 
recjuests a list from the AIE Staff p'£ accredited U.S. institu- 
tions of higher edupation. ' , « . 

28 . Peterson's Annual Guides to Graduate Study, Undergraduate Study 
This corporation consults AIES for information used in compiling 
its guides. . .* . 

29. Press (map^azines and newspapers) - AIES receives requests from 
the press for information about institutions currently in . the 
news including enterprises designated as degree mills or subject 
to such designation. 

f • • - ^ 

30. The* Public Many citizens request current and historical inf or- 
ination about the accreditation and eligibility status of insti- 
tutions o*f higher education and vocational-technical schools. ' 
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•STATUTORY AUTlIORm 

The Office of Education's system for determining Institutional eli- , 
gibility for access to Federal funds derives from a. series of 13 specific 
statutory mandates, passed over the last 20 years (see attached list) . . 
Some of the 'laws have been amended and reamended, providing as' many as 
ten or more interrelated eligibility institutions and programs, thereby, 
adding to the complexity of the statutory qualifications "for funding 
eligibility. 

However, one can discern a basic common denominator or pattern of 
eligibility cmergi^ig from these various enactments, as noted in the 
attached eligibility chart* Brief ly," the chart relates seven or more ^ 
basic and distindt component elements of eligibility which must be con- 
sidered in making an. eligibility assessment or determination* These 
elements include: Admissions; State legfd authorization;. Program 
offerings and duration; Governance or Control; Accreditation, of its 
alternative. ^ In addltioii, there ar6 tv/o '^extrinsic" but universal re- 
quiremjents as. to possible institutional exclusion from programs on 
religious ot secta,rian worship grounds, plus'the affirmative requirement 

j. of Civil Rights cotnpliance. Furthermore, :'the 1974 VBuckley Amendment", 
now, adds the reqqirem^nt Of compliance Mth educational records access. 

' and transf er-rplease standards pursuant t6 the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974* \ 

The five primary eligibility elements noted above, with minor vari- 
ations, reflect minimum standards wliich deffne institutions in five 
Jjroad categories: 

* 

— Institutions of higher education; • .... 
proprietary institutions of higher education; * - 

^ — vocational schools; 

— • public area vocational schools; and 

— hospital schools of nursing. ^ 

The largest single category providing access to the widest range 
of Federal education aid is that of ''institution of higher education," 
the definition of which focuses upon these eligibility elements: 

1) ADMISSIONS: ''admits as regular students only high 
school graduates or equivalent;'" 



Variations quickly arise regarding vocational schools y 
which' can admit persons, who hav.e completed or left ^ 
elementary or secondary school; albp,^ eligibility* Qpm- 
plexities are generated^ by those coiomuni ty/j unior 
"colleges which actually practice- "open door" admissions ' 
by affording access .to students beyond .a minimum age . 
(e.g. 18 years') — thereby, producing contradictioTis^_ 
with the statutpry language above. 

AUTtfORIZATION: "is IcgAl3,y authorized (by its State— - 
to provide programs of postsecondary .education;" 

PROGRAl'IS: These can vary from programs leading to . 
baccalaureate (or higher) degrees to two--ycar asso- 
ciate , degrees, to include oae year or six month pro- 
grams whicV) l^ad to gainful employment in recognised . ^ 
occupations; ' ^ . - . • 

GOVERNANCE: The usual types of control. considered are: 
public, private nonprofit, and private-for-pro£it, or 
proprietary; "nonprofit" is defined as. being chartered' 
on a nonprofit basis, plus achievement of IRS certifica'-, 
tion as a nonprofit entity. 

ACCREDITATION; The qualitative assessment ot an Insti- 
tution or program ti;aditionally has been deteo«ed' in 
Americari education by private, nongdvernmei^a^Hpked==" 
iting commissions linked to educational associWions. 
In accordance with pertinent Federal statutes, jlccred-- 
iting commissions which have jnet specific recognition 
criteria, established by the ^Commissioner of Education 
have their accrediting rulings utilized for purposes* 
of Federal funding eligibility* In addition to 'attain- 
ing accredited or preaccredited status with a nationally 
recogni?:je.d accrediting commission, the following alter- * 
natives 'to meeting the^ accreditation requirement have 
been legislatively prescribed: 

a) achievement «of three institutional certifications^ of ^ 
transfer of Students and credits to thVee accredited 
colleges; I • ; . ■ . 

b) ' interim approval by the Commissioner's Advisory Com- 

, mlttee on Acbreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
for categoriies of schools which lack access to a- 
nationally recognized accrediting agency; this has . 
produced interim recognition of certain schools ap- 
proved by. State procedures in 18 States; 



c) Specific State Agency approval: 

1> Under the Nurse Training Aat - 8 States; 

2) Under - tlie "fion^^&45/Ainendinent"Of or purposes 
of certain student financial aid programs - ' 
12 Stat(|sj_^ ' . ' * • 

d) By a Conunis^ioner's determination of "satisfactory 
assurance" of accreditation,^via a procedure recently 
implemented under the Higher Education Act of 1965. ^ 

Thus, it seems clekr that accreditation is not tantampunfc to, or 
synonymous with, institutional eligibility for funding. While the 
accreditation-eligibility element may be^ relatively laborious, expensive, 
•and time consuming, it is only one of -the range of eligibility factors 
imposed by law which must be satisfied. In addition, it should be re- . 
called that. these eligibility elements comprise only th^ first echelon, 
of requirements which must be considered, since individual fundin{* pro- 
grams also impose their ovm specific, substantive eligibility require- 
ments through regulation, after the initial steps have been met. ^ 

THE ELIGIBILITY. SYSTEM IN OPERATION 

• • • 

In ■ implementing the eligibility. system, the Office uses the HEGIS 
(ftigher Education General Information Survey form // 2300-1) for conven- 
tional institutions of higher education; and OE form 1059, application 
for institutional eligibility for all other institutions.. Tb6se forms 
provide basic institutional characteristic .information, which, together 
with catalogs and pthor materials, provide information to help make 
initial eligibility decisions. In many instances, such information is 
cross-checked with State approval aud licensing agencies, arid with 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations to verify 
accuracy. A high percentage of error .is found in the information pro- 
vided on thes^e forms. / . 

Primarily, the USOE eligibility system focuses upon the seveiri funda- 
mental eligibility elements 6ited above (admissions, autljorization, 
programs, control, accreditation), nonreligious status and Civil Rights 
compliance. Specif ic/other data' also are assembled and 'assessed with 
respect to categories of schools such as proprietary institutions; flight 
•schools (where'both FAA and VA certification approvals are required); and 
in addition, for uiiaccredited institutions, Xinancial reports also may be 
obtained. ^ ^ . ^ 



Eligibility Pr/ocedural Stops * . i " 

. • , . , . • . ' /. ^ 

Educational institutions may establish eligibility to apply for 
participation in the Federal financial aid programs provid^ed through 
^currenU legislation by meeting .the' pettinent Statutory requirements. . 
These requiremens diff(?r in some respects from program to program, 
but instltfhtions fulfilling the legislated requirements defihing an 
"ins'titutiori of higher education" usually are able to qualifj^ for 
most o£ the pertinent programs administered by the Office of Education. 

A. :po9tsecondai;y .educational institution seeking to establish its 
eligibility for program participaticJn is required to supply evidence 
for review in order to determine whether or not it^ meets the requisites 
of the particular program for which it is applying.. In general, the 
following procedure is 'folfo\^ed:* 



1) The institution aslcs the Office *of Education for infer- 
mation and application forms'* to* deter||Lne its eligibility ^ 
to apply for ,p]:ogram. piTticlpatlon;.i||(ccredit and. 
Institutional Eligibility Staff (Alf Staff) 

2) The Office of Educatloii supplies guidelines, attachments, 
and application forms (HEGIS.or OE 3^1059) plus Civil 
Rights compliance forms; * * , 



3) 



The institution returns the compj^el:^ forms^ plus^^^ies 
of its catalog; - ' ' ' „^ * ^ 



4) The AiE Stafi: r&views the. inf orma-tio'n to discover whether 
the institution ^qualifies under the statutgry. def initioiis, 
including necessary Civil Rights compliance; 

^ • ' ' . ' - 

5) V?hen institutional eligibility status is confirmed, the ^ 
AIE Staff , acting foi^ the Commissioner, issues a certi- * 

-^jyic^te of eligibility ligting those Federal programs and 
titfes to v;hich -the institution may apply; the original 
nptice is ^sent to the institution, plus copies to the 
QE program offices .and units. 

The initial determination of institutional eli^bility* is merely, 
the first, echelon, or first phase,. of threshold eligibility, wherein 
institutions are certified! to be eligible to apply *f or program' partici- 
pation. On the basis of such certification, institutions, then. are 
directly in touch with individual: funding program administrators, v;ho 
frequently require further information, proposal data^^ and other elir» 
gibility requisites which also must be itiet.^** . * - j 



Institutional eligibility is Subject to termination whenevi^r'an ^ 
institution is found not . to be in fcon(piiance with one of the jcligibility 
elements, Pagt experience iridic^tefs that in the public and nonprofit 
school sector, withdrawal^, accredited status is the inajor source orf 
such actions (usually produced by school closures "at the end. of an 
academic year or other period), whi3.e among proprietary schools, a large 
number of actions stem from changes in ownership and control, ; 

Once an institution's failure to meet a statutory eligibility re- ^ 
quirement is established, the following steps ^'are taken:^ 

1, ^AIE Staff notifies the institution directly, via * 
certified mail, of th^ information on which terinina- 
Jtion action is being -taken,* effective*^ as of the date 

' ^ of the- letter, ;' ' ' - > - 

^2, Program PirecjSbrs, Regional Offices and Guarantee 
, Agencies for the GSLP are provided with a copy of 

the abov'e letter'', \jhich. is stamped "Eligibility . , 
Termination - Importatit - Action Required." \ ' - .* ^ / 

V f ^ 

*■ • , J 

A new "suspension, limitation, and termination" procedure, now ±s 
being ^dGVGlcpcd with regard to the Cuarantccfd Student. Loan 'Pfograra 
(only) for which regulations 'recently were publishca""^ implement the 
Commissioner's statutory authority to llTuit,. suspend, *or terminate an 

' institution's eligibility to participate in the GSLP, n6twithstanding 
meeting the ^basic legislated qualifications. The procedure incJ.udes 
provision for oppprttinlty for a hearing and apt)eal, but it enablesjthe 
Commissioner, op^erating through designated officials, tq suspend an 
institution's program^ellgiblllty, without notice for a short time; or, 
after giving notice, to suspend eligibility up ^o .60 days; or to limit ^ 

'the Institution's participation as to number or volume 6t loafts, for 

''cause, and aft^r notice and hearing; and ultimately, the CQmralssioner' 
may terminate an ihstltutlon's eligibility for cause, aft^r notice and 

'^i hearing, which includes' provisions for an app:eal, *T4iese new proce- 
dures are being implemented as fe'he new regulations become effective in 
April or May 1975, 



Ofi?ICE OP EDUCATION EE^IGMBILlTY SERVpCCE. 
TO OTHER A'GENCIES^ AND GROUPS *^ ' 



The attached partial listing of agencies and organization:^ cites 29 
different agencies arid audiences that are known to utilize eligibility 
determinations and assessments made by the Otfice of Education. The 
extent of their reliance includes: . ] 

♦ A* Individual Institutional Determinations : 

^To serve the nd'eds .of the National .Institutes of Health, 

* -the Justice Department's Immigration and Naturalization * 
^ Service, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 

the Federal Trade Commission's inquiries into "spurious 
• degrees,", the Federal Postal Service*^ mail fraud actions, ' 
individual institutions and programs, are revi/?wed and 
SBpecific eligibilit'y determinations aj:e issued. 

1b. Lists of Eligible Institutions : * ' . - 

Listings of institutions determined to be eligible for 
various Office of -Education programs are supplied to 
^ other Federal agencies, through publications, mail 
correspondence and telephone responses* Amon^ such 
' activities assisted' are the Guaranteed Student ^Loan 
Program, incliiding. its administrators. Federal and. 
State agencies, lenders and guarantee organiza t;ions ; 
others include the Department of Defense, Federal 
y^Viation Administration, Veterans Administration, 
Social Security Administration, U.S. Civil Service 
.i Commission and other organizations as not*ed'in the 

. attachment. ' * ^ 

c. * Directory Publications : 

, ' . In addition, lists: of institutions eligible for entry 
in official publications' are ^provided for various USOE 
' documents, such as the Education Directory :. Higher 
Education, Accredited Postsecondary Institutions , 
Vocational Education Directory , and Dirdctory of Accred- 
ited Pdstsecondary Institutions an^ Programs . ' . . 

For example, within the Department of Defense, use of 
the Higher Education Directory is knoxm to encompa'ss 
all of the uniformed military services (plus the US 
Coast Guard) for such pttrposes as: early ^release from 



^ service',for educatipnal reasons ;-.admls'slon to the 
Chaplaincy Corps J Nur?e Corps and^qther" specialized 

•Sshranches; numerous* education credits .awarded by the- 
ttairiin^-coiapiands,. and* for administtation of educa- 
tional benefits and services^ oh a world-ifide b£^^. 
Use of the I)irectory -is supplemented' on a continuing 
basis by mail and ^ telephone inquiries* . 



OFFICE OF EDUCATION USE OF OTHER AGENCIES, FEDERAL, ' . 
STATE, AND PRIVATE IN ITS ' ELIGIBILITY DETERMINATIONS , 

» * ft « 

' In making Its eligibility decisions*, the Office of Education calls , 

upon and relies upon, many resources outside of itself. Pertinent . ' " 
' statutes require that an institution ihust .be accif&dited by 'a recognized 

accrediting agency^ or asspciationj before it» may be d'ecl^ed' eligible 
i'fof particit)atiotv in.! Federally funde,i educational programs, The Office 
* 6f Education h^V ptcog^i^zed 63 such agencief, &nd is considering additional 

ones which' havq tequested recogpi'tion. If no accrediting ^gency exists for 
•» a :^rticul^if 'type- o"f institution, the Office calls upon an advisory commit- 

tfee-, ,or upon other o'tganizati^nfe fot assis^'ance, such as State approval 
.agenc;ies. fhese* Agencies are becoming increasingly Important as the OE 

Intensifies its .effbrts- to protect the educational consumer. 

. In the private sector, 'In addition to the 63 accrediting agencies, 
the Office enlists tfie help of organizations such as the Council ori PdsC- 
■ secondary Accreditation? the Institute, of International Education', and • 
similar organizatiqps. ' It call's upon embassies for information-about 
foreign schools in''d,eterraijiing their eligibility for participation 'in 
^)rograras such. as the' Federally Insured Student Lban Program. 

t * Since an unaccredited nori-profit collegiate, .ins^Itufibn can be de- 
clared eligible if three accredieed schools will accept its credits for 
student transfer, the Office calls upon registrars of aceredited insti- 
tutions for information about the credits they will accept ^from unaccred- 
ited sj^hop^s., " ' • ^ , . 

At the. State level, in addition to the State approval agencies 
already mentioned, the Office relies upon actions taken by State licensure 
and charter offices, by State Departments 'of Education, by State Boards of 
Regents, and by State Boards in specialities such as Cosmetology or Nursing 

At the Federal level, the Office cooperates with the Federal Aviation 
Administration in evaluating flight schools for eligibility purposes. It 
cooperates with the Veterans Administration and itfe State approval agencies 
It, calls upon the Department of State for Information about foreign insti- 
tutions. It has usjsd the services of the Department of Housing and Urban. 
Development "in assessing institutional financial stability.. ; , . 



In Its cffor-ts ,to safeguard the? educational consumer,, the Office., 
of Education cooperates with the Office of Consumer Affairs, the U.S« 
Postal Service, the Federal Trade Commission, and the' Justice Depart- 
ment. Finally,; the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff 
of the Office of Education served asv the lead aj^ency in, the preparation 
of ia report. by a subconanittee of the FederajL Interagency on Education 
Cftititled Toward a Federal Strategy for Protection of the Consumer of 
Education. * ' - / 



■ ' * • ' * THE. INCREASING Il-IPORTANCE OF THE EVALUATIVE - ' 
FUNCTION AND PROCESS IN ELIGIBILIIY DETERMIlliVTIONS ' < 

The need* for evaluating educational offerings i*s- basic. The/^ classic^ 
example is -the ^lexner study, Vhich in the early 1900^ s' conyincec|^ both 
thfe public and the medical profession of the need for reform in rii^dical 
education. ' So significant wdre the findings of .the Fldxner study, that 
many medical* schools closed in its wakej and a system of evaluation v/as 
Quickly developed to Continue the evaluative process which was begun in 
the'report.' The situation which prompted the Flexner study is no^t unlike 
*that i<ih±Uh confronts the Office ^oday, given the'diverse univeipp* of pdst- 
secondary^ educational institutions and activities,^ where there is a growing 
ccope and, range of cop.ciimcr complaintc and abuccc of Fcdcra*i randlr.g pTTO- 
gr^dns, requiring a more penetrating evaluation of institutfions and programs 
participating dn Federal programs.* i^ndeed, contrary, to a bod^ of opinion 
which believes t|aat the present system- for establishing elijjjbility for , 
Federal programs is overly complex, cumbersome," and discriminatory, the 
situation is^ one in which the^e are clear and evident deficiencies which 
call for immediate correqtion. ^ / / 

Educational institutions or programs' in this /Clbtiritry ate all subject 
^to the States ±n which they are located, or in v/hich they do business. 
^When 'institutions or programs apply for eligibility for various Federal 
funding programs of assistance to education, they are subject to tfie eli- 
gibility requirements of eadh funding program, . and, in sorfe instances, to 
additional administrative requirements^ for each program, such as the pro- 
posed Guaranteed Student Loan Program regfilatioiffe. For th6 large majority 
of institutions and programs participating in the post^egondary funding 
programs administered by the Office <5f Education, accreditation is the , 
key eligibility fact dr. ' * * ■ o . / ' 

■ " ' ' ' ' ' . 'a^ ^ . / • . * ^ 

' The triad of StateJ Federal, and accreditation ov-efsight is by 
nece^3ity a complementary one. The ideal State, exich ^s, envisioned by 
the Education Commi€si6n pf»j;he^ States in its proposed/model legislation- 
for approval of private postsecond^ry educational -institutions, sets 
forth minimum sta^ndards which i-nclude the institution Js ability to enable' 
students to reach its educational bbjectiye's, and assurance that it has 



the means of doing so./ Such standards also. encompass ai^equate, fair; 
and accurate Inforroatl/oa for prospective students in regard to the ob- 
. jectivesj costs, and conditions involved. They require not only truth 
in advertising, but also disclosure 'of relevant inCormation.^ The major ^ 
emphasis "is to provide a Viiiiraal floor for protection of the public. 
In current reality, the* Stated ate not varying levels\of sophistication 
in approving educational institutions or programs, ancl even if all States 
were pejrforming af?/the optimum level, there would still be variance . 
«mong the States in 'interpreting and enforcing requirements. Pcde;:al 
regulations, such , as the proposed FISLP regulations, primarily require 
the keeping of records and reports for the purpose of efficient program 
administration, aijthough the FISL regulations also require the mainte- , 
nance of a, reasonable refund policy and the provision of basic, statis- 
. tical data to the student:. Accrediting agencies dq not have the 
regulatory function inherent in State and iPederal program regulation. 
However, they provide a depth and consistency to the evaluative process 
whichvis not present to any great degree in Federal or' State regulations, 
and th<?ir judgments are relied upon by Federal and State authorities. 
.Covering a wider geographic area than that of a single State, «uch 
agencies have ^ir.ect access to educational expertise on a national or 
regional basis. This ensures against; provincialism and facilitates, the 
free movement, aifiong the States of students, faculty, and graduates in the 
various prof efesiolis. Also, far tnore than establishing a minimal base of \ 
quality, sucli as v7ould be accomplished by good State regulations, accred- 
it"»TTg f;<-;»»jf?;^rd«^ at-p. designed to foster constant educational irir^'ovanent . * 
Removal of the special evaluative services provided by accreditati,on, or 
the failure of any pajct of the Federal, State, accreditation triad, to 
function in.an optimal manner, leaves' our loosely-constructed educational 
system vulnerable to various kinds of entrepreneurial and educational abuc 

I ^ . 
• / " ■ . • 

/ . ■ ' . . ' 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE ABSEKCE OF THE EVALUATIVE 

FACTOR FROM THE ELIGIBILITY SYSTW : . 



I 



Thej educational, consumer and the taxpayer expert the Federal Gpverh- 
meat to invest thepublic funds wisely. Although the Office of Education 
has stressed that institutional eligibility for 'Federal funding doe,s not . 
insure /'quality education, the cpnsiimer \andj the taxpayer appear to'£|ssume 
that institutions which the Government has deemed eligible for Federal 
assistiancc hdve been appropriately evaluated and meet at least minimum 
levels of operational performance and quality. • . . ^ 

/The student who invests in an institution wi'tzh the Government's 
stamkof approval expects that the tral.ning offered by that institutidn 
wil/ help him to achieve his particular goals; he needs assurance^ that 
the/educational program of the school is current and that l*ts faculty 
'are qualified. wants to }cnow that the school is financially stable 
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and that its facilities and equipment are adequate and appropriate for 
the goals of the institution. The public expects that , schools for health 
professionals, engineers, architects^ arid technicians produce 'graduates 
who are competent to protect the health^'and safety of the pub.lic. Any , 
system V7hich determines . eligibility on the basis of quantitative data. or 
single-purpose indicators, and ^e^jcludes the evaluative process, fails to. 
provide, these assurances to the public' 

' Wlienever' the evaluative process is absent from or deficient in, any 
one of the three components of the eligibility system -- State fegqlations, 
accreditation, and Federal program requirements ong consequence 'is the 
escposure of the public to a variety of educational consumer 'fraud's. 

The States, V for example, play a critical, role in attesting to' an 
institution's ability to function as a bona-fide institution. In States 
vhere there is no mechanism to evaluate school facilities, advertising,' 
and financial stability, the public is particularly easy prey to dishonest 
school operators. Even in States where there are licensing requirements J 
some institutions which are very similar to degree mills flourish. These" 
schools ar.e able to meet the minimal licensing requirements, hut provide i 
education of dubious quality. As it becomes more difficult to distin-. / 
guiflh bfetweeiT nontradit;ional educational institutions and quasi-] egitiica/te 
enterprises, it is evident that the evaluative apparatus of many States lis 
not adequate to guarantee the public that it is spending i.fcr money for 
qualiliy cduca,ticn. The need for additional concurrent but indep?ri'.lc;v.t 
judgments^ is required. 

Even when State approval systems do contain an adequate evc-fluatiVe 
mechanism, they W fail to stimulate' institutions to improve beyond/ 
.-minimally acceptahle levels of performance. Accreditation has tradi^ion- 
ally heen relied upon to perform this, function. Evaluation in the 
accreditation process is partly a matter of institutional or prograr 
self -evaluation, which ^requires the institution to identify and 'corifect 
its deficiencies. Self evaluation, which is an element not usually/ 
found in the State approval process, places considerable responsibility 
.for improvement upon n:he institutions or programs, themselves. Ad:red- 
itation also provides for evaluation according .to one set of national 
standards. Employers and Students can thus make judgments on th^.basis 
- of a school's compliance with one, rather than 50 sets of standards. 

. I 

. * Elimination or reduction of the evaluative function from the eli- . 
.gibility system would mislead the iJublic, who r6ly upon the Government 
to provide access to minimally acceptable education. It leads /eventually 
■to frauds and the waste of public 'funds. It also permits institutions, 
Vhich also reap the benefits of public funding, to shirk responsibility 
for Che- improvement of their educational programs. 
'• ' ■ •■ . ' .<* . . 
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In response to the increasing iiwareness of educational abuses, there i 
have\beeh recent measures to shore ^up the evaluative functions' vithin each 
facetxof the Federal, , State, accreditation -ttiad. As mentioned previously, 
the Mucation Commission of th6 States ha.9 developed proposed model Icgls-y 
lationVor approval of the private postsecoridary educational -institutions, 
vhich contain standards relevant to the attaSLnment of educational objec- 
tives,- truth in advertising, and the disclosure of certain, basic data. 
It. should\be noted also, tliat the model legislation affords recognition 
to the significance of private accreditation, and permits State ^'gencles ' 
^to accept t,he determinations *of the accrediting agencies listed by tyhe 
U.S. CommistdLoner of Education, provided that * the State agency may ^uike 
any further \ecessary investigation^; as in its judgment may be n'ecesnary. 
On the^ Federal side, the proposed 'Federal Insured Student Loan Profcrrira 
Regulations require such evali|ative techniques as the assessment of a 
prospective student's ability to. benefit f rdk a course of study, prior 
to his enrollment, and establish recjuircments for the evaluation of a 
participating inlstitutipn's financial status. Accrediting agencies which 
desire recognition, or continuation of recognition, by the Commissioner 
of Education must\iemonstrat6 compliance with the revised, Criteria for 
Nationally Recognized Accreditinjg, Agencies and Associations, published 
on August iO, 19j74, which contain such new elements asi consideration 
of the rights, responsibilities,, and interests. of stu^Jents, the general ^ 
-public, ^the acadcmic,\ prof essional or occupational fields involved^ and 
institutions; sfecuringyof information V7hicli demonstrates that the insti- 
tutions or program conducts an ^on-going program of evaluation of educa-- 
. tional- oatpuCs; and maintenance of ^ program of validity and reliability 
of educational standardsX The various agencies. sponsoring the Federal 
Interagency Cor.:mittee on Education have participated actiyely on 'UKe ^ 
Committee's Subcommittee on Educational Consumer protection, wtetch 
recently developed a report on Tow^.rd a Fe der al Stra tcgty f or-' Protec tijm 
• of the Consumer of Cdvcation . The report gives recognition to' the use- ^ 
fulness of each facet: of the Fedei-al, State, accreditation triad, and 
recommends vays f or- improverhent of the system, including improycd cOoper-- 
ation of the various comf)Qncpts within it. ^ • * 
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; \ V ■'. ilOIE OP VOLIMART ACGREDITATION" , ' ' , 

• • • • ^ , . • 

One of the distinctive features^of American- education is that the development 
• a.d ^ten^ce of educational s.anda^s are the responsihi^ties of non^oven.,. 
inental, voluntary accrediting associations. The OfficeC:of Education is cogni- 
sant of the invaluable contribution-. which the voluntary accrediting associations 
have made to the development of educational 'quality the Nation. It is the 
poUc^ Of the. Office of Education generally to support ,and encourag^^he v^ous' 
recognized voluntary accrediting associations in their role as the primary 
agents in, the development and maintenance of educational standards in the United 
jStates. 
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NATIONAL HECXXJNITIOirdpllCCREDiriNG AGENCIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 



• ACCREDITATIGN IN THE UNITED STATES. ^ . ' . 

. 'The United States' has np Federal ministiy of education or other centralized authority 
exercising singla natioiial control over educatioi^ institutions in this country. 
The States ctssum^ varying degrees of control over education, bat, in general, insti- 
tutions of higher education are perndtt«d to operate with, considerable^ independence 
^ and autonorry,. As a consequence, American educational institutions vary widely in the 

^ character W quality of their prograjns. • " ^ 

* ]ii order to insi^^ a basd^c level of quality, the practice of accreditation arose in 
the United States as a means of conducting^ nongovernmental; peer evaluation of educa- 
tional institutions and prograjns-. Private educational associations of re^onal or 
national scope have .adopted criteria reflecting the qualities of a sound educa^^ional 
program and have developed procedures for evaluating institutions or programs to 
determine whether or/ not they are operating at basic levels of quality. ' 



CTATION 

Jig that an institution has' met established standards; 
7g prospective students in identifying acceptable institutions; 
ig institutions in determining the acceptability- of transfer 

•s; . ' - • 

to identify institutions and programs for the investment 6f 

puuiu-c and private funds; ' 
Protecting an institution against harmful -internal and external 

pressures; j i 4.*,^ ^ 

Creating goals for self-improvement of weaker programs and stimulating 

•a/general raising of standards among educational institutions; . 
Involving the faculty and staff comprehensively in institutional 
Evaluation and planning; ^. . . 

itablishiTig criteria for professional certification, licensure, and 
/ for upgrading courses offering such preparation; and 
/providing one basis for determljiing eligibility for Federal assistance. 



iITING PROCEDURE 




It. * 
Accrfediting procedure usually involves five basi.c steps; . " ' \ 

Standards : The accrediting agency, in collaboration witfi educational'. 

institutions, establishes standards. IH 
Self-study : The institution or program seeking accreditation prepares 
""a self-evaluation stud^ that measures its performance against' the 
standards established by the accrediting agency. ^ ^- 

On-site Evaluation : A team selected by the accrediting agency visits « 
the institution or program to deterhdne first-hand i? the applicant 
meets the. established standards. , • ' \^ i. 

Publicatiort i Upon being satisfied that the applicant meets i^s , 
standard^, the accrediting agency lists the institution ot program^ 
in an official ^publication with other similarly accredited institu- 
tions; or programs. - ' . ' 1.. n i. * 
Reeva3amtion : Thci^ accrediting agency penqdically reevaluates tjhe^ 

Institutions or'^rograms that it lists to ascertain that contijiudtion 
-'of the ac expedited status is warrant ed? > 
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institutional or general, and special- 



TYPES OF- ACCREDITATIOH 

In general there are two' types of accTeditation: 
ized or program. ' - 

ct .IX regional .ccredlMns Si Trust T.rrttory ot th. P.cHlc 

within their jurisdictions are: . 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
Swre! DHtrict of Columbia. Maryland ^ew Jersey. 
Hew York! Pennsylvania, Canal Zone,.Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 
Hew England Association of Schools and colleges: , 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Hew Hampshir^ 
Rhode island, Vermont. , . • 

West, Virginia, Wisconsin, Vfyoming. 



/ 



* , *■ ' » 

■ southern Association of Cblleges and Schools: 

SaSma, Elorida, Georgia, Kentucky. I^"J^iana, 

■ Mississippi,- North Carolina, South Carolina, ' . . . 

Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Mexico. 

Western As^sociation of schools and Colleges: 
. California, ^Hawaii, Amarican Samoa, Guam, Trust 
. 4 Territory of the Pacific. 

„Ls of eligibility, basic "J^f of t;?CoSls.l»n«'s list o£ ..tlon.U, 

?rgniir=:LS;t5r."trio^^ - " • 

schoQjLs^ ^ ^ 

,„.ne many of the specialized crediting age 
^ programs situ^atpd vithin f ^^f ^,"„°iJ"i^stUurio!Is Such is tlie case when der- , 
agencies also perform evaluations "^^^^^^^-^J^tStutions are^^ot ^'ligible for regional . 
tain single, purpose or other Pf^^f °"Ss£ns the specialized accreditirig agencies 
accreditation. Unlike the regional cSritoissilons, tne sp . accreditation," 

associations demonstrate marked ^^^^f ^"J^Ses Ihere are national specialized 
definitions of eligibility, and °P"f ^^zed Jy he U.S. Commissioner of Education, . 
accrediting agencies and - 

one of which functions at the secondary level. . ... 
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In -view of -the differing cmphtises of the two types of accreditation, institutional 
accreditation by the regional commissions should not be;- considered as being equivalent • 
to specialized accreditation. Institutional accreditation does jiot validate a specialr 
ized program or institutional division in the same maimer and to the same extent as 
doea specialized accreditation. ' 

Further, while accreditation. by. a nationally* recognized accrediting agerlcy listed by 
the U.S. Comndssioner of ' Education is one of the^ most reliable indices of educational 
quality available -tn this country, and signifies that an institution or program has- 
met certain standards of educational quality, accredited institutions ojT^iS^^ 
should not be corisiderdd to be equal in quality* f ^ 

Al«o. neither institutional. nor specialiUd accreditation necQsaarily give^ assurance-' 
of the transferability of credit earned in one institixbion to 'another or ts£ acceptance 
of gra4uates.by employers. Acceptance of students or_g>5^uat'es is always the preroga- 
tive of the receiving institution or employing of'ganizatiOn. 

R)r these reasons, students should take other measures tb'det.ermine whether their edu- 
cational goals will be met, prior to enrollment. These measures include checks with 
prospective employers or institutions to vhich transfers are desired and personal 
inspection of the institution in which enrollment is contemplated. . ^ 



NATIONAL RECOGNmON ^ ' ' 

f 

R>r purposes of determining eligibility /for United States Government assistance ynder 
certain legislation, the U»S. Commissioner of Education is required to publish a list 
of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines to 
be reliable authorities as to the quality of training offered by educdtionkl iiistitu- 
tions and programs. Most institutions ; thus attain eligibility for Federal fuii^'s by ^ 
way of accreditation 'or preaccreditation by one of the accreditijig bodies re6ognized 
by the Commissioner of Education. In some legislation, provision is made for special 
^alifying steps that may be taken as .alternatives to the normal accredo^tation process. 

The commissions of the^.egxonal association^ and the national a<:crediting agencies 
^which are recorf^zed by the ConkLssioner have no legal control over educational insti- 
tutions or programs. TheiTpromulgate. standards of quality or criteria^ f institution^ 
excellence 'v^d approve or admit to membership those institutions that meet. th6 standards 
or criteria* / * " ' - ^ * 



THE ACCREDITATION AND INS.TITimONAL ELIGIBILITY STAFF ^ ^ 

In the sujnmer of 196^5, the Commissiorier of Education established a special staff to 
deal vath accreditation and eligibility matters; located in the Bureau of Postcecond- 
ary Education, the staff, the Accreditation "and Institutional Eligibility Staff, has 
the following major functions: ■ • . 4 , , ""^ 

1. Continupus review of procedures, policies, and issues in the area^of 

^tbe Office of Education's interests and responsibilities relative ,^ 
to abcreditation and eligibility for funding; 

2. Administration of the eligibility for funding proces^i ' ^ 

3. Administration of the process whereby accrediting associationa secure 

initial and renewed recognition by the Commissioner of Education; ^ 
. ^ » 4. Liaison with accrediting associations; * ■ . \ ' 

*5. ^Consultative scrvoxes to institutions, associations, other Federal ^ 
agencies, and Congress rcgarddiig accreditation and eligibi.lity for 
funding considerations; 



' 6# Interpretation and dissemination of pQllcy relative to accreditation 
fcand eligibility for furiding issues in the case of all appropriate. 
' •. '■^programs administered by the Office -of Education; 
?• cSnduct and st'iraulatioA of appropriate research; and i ' 
8» Support for the Conimissionor's Advibory Committee on Accreditation 
^ and Instituticfrial Eligibi^ty. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ACO^ITATION AND INSTrTOTIOMAL ELIGIBILITY - . , * 

^Established by charter under the Federal Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 92-463), the I 
Advisory Committee is composed of 15 members selected from various Segments of the' \ 
secondary and postsecondary edu^^tion cormiunity, the student/youth population, State [ 
departments of education, professipnal associations and^^ie gencsral public. , * I 

The Committee functions to' assist the U.S. Commissioner of Education in the perfo"imianc( 
of eligibility determining duties imposed by P.L. 82-550, the Veterans' Readjustment* 
Assistance Act of 1952, and' subsequent legislation. It also serves to. advise him on 
broader policy matters specific issues, relating to acpreditation and insiitutional 
eligibility for Federal funding. Specifically, the jCommittee is mandated to: 

1. ReAa.(^;^all current and future policies relating tJ the responsibility 
* of iihe Commissioner for 4>he recognition ana designation of accredit- 
_ * ing agencies and associations wishing ko designated as nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies and associations, and recommend 
desirable changes in criteria and procejjiures; 

^ 2. Review all current and future policies relating to the responsibility 
of the Commissioner for the recognition and listing of State; agencies 
wishing to be designated as reliable authority as to ^he quality of 
public postsecondary vocational education, and of nurse education, j 
and recommend desirable changes in. criteria and procedures; 

3. Review' and advise the Commissioner of Education in the formation of 
all current, and future ^licy i;elating to the m^tt^r of institutional 
eligibility; • . , ' . ^- . . 

• 4. Review^the provisions of current legislation, affecting Office of Edu- 
. ^ cation Responsibility in the area of accreditation and institutional 
eligibility and suggest needed changes j ' - ^ 

5. Develop and recommend to the Commissioner of Education criteria and 
procedures for tha recognition and' designation of accrediting agencie.s 
and associations in accordance with legislative prbvd.sionjJ^. Pr^si- • 
dential directives, or interagency agreements; 

6. Review arid I'ecoitsnend to the Commissioner of Education for d'esignation ^ 
as nationally recognized accreditjjng agencies and associations of J 
reliable authority all applicant" accrediting agencies and associations ' ' ' 
which" meet criteria established under, (5) above; 

?• Develop and re^commend to the. Commigsioper of Education dr±teria and^ 
procedures for th^ recognition, 'designation and listing of State 
agencies in ticpordance with statutdry provisions. Executive Orders, 
or interagency agreements ; ' * ^ 

8. " Review and recommend to the Commissioner of Educatrion for^ designation 
as State agencies of reliable authority as to the quality of public 
postsecondary vocational education, and of nurse education, all appli-^ 
^cant State, agencies which meet ciltei^a ^established under (?) above; 



. 9- pevelop-, \mder the authority of the Voeational .Education Act. of 1963^ 
as amended, ani^ rec^omend for th^' approvall-pf the Conwiis^iojier of Edu- 
cation, standards and criteria for specific categories of vocatiorial- 
'vtraimSig^onstitutions wlrLch have no" alternative route ^by which to \ 
. - establish eli^biiijby for Federal funding programs; ^ . * . 

10. Develop, under the authority of the.' Higher Education Act o.f 1965 j as ^ 
amended, and recomnend for the approV^il o if the Commissioner of Educa- » 
t^on, standards and criteria for specific categories of institutitms 

. ^^liigher education, for* 'which there is no recognized accrediting ' 
^^bncy or association, in orcler ijo establish eligibility for. Federal 
funding programs; ^ . . * . 

11. " l^aintain a continuous review oT Office of Education administrative ; 

practice, procedures and judgments^ and advise the Commissipner <5f 
^ he'eded changes ; ' ' * .^off^ ' » ^ ' ' 

'12. Keep within its purview the .accreditation and approval process as it , 
develops in -all levels of educatiorij • ^ 

13. Advise the Commissioner oX Education conceimng the relations of the 
Office with accrediting agencies or associations, or other approval' 
Jijoddes as the Commissioner may reqUest^^ , ^ 

14. Advise the Commissioner of Edu.cation, pursiiant to the Bureau of the* 
Budget (Office of Management anS BudTget) policy dated December" 23, 
1954, regarding*.the- award of * degree-granting status' to EederaX, • 
agencies and institutions; 

15. Not later than -March 31 of each y4ar, make^an anmjLal report of- its . 
activities, findings, and jrecomnfendations. i* ,^ ' 



CRiTTERiA AND PROgBDURES 'POR'llEeOGNrriON OF I^ATIONALLY 
, • RECOGNIZED ACCREDITING AGENClfiS Al^D .ASSOCIATIONS 

The following information , concerning the criteria and procedures for recognizing national 
accrediting bodies was publislied in the Federal Register on August 20, 1974, under 2^tle 

45 Public Welfare, Chapter I— Office of Education, "Department of ,He^th, Education^' 

and Well^are.^ ' - - / • 

PART 149— COMMISSIONER'S RECOGNITION PROCEDURES ' FOR NATIONAL ACCREDITING 
BODIES AND STATE AOm^CIES 

Subpart A— Criteria -for Nationailly RepOjgnized^ccrediting Agencies land 
Associations ' * 

Sec. . , ' . 

l49»l Scope. ' . * ' 

•149.2 Definitions ♦""^ ♦ 
' 149.3 Publication ""of^ list? 

• 149 Inclunion on list. - . • 

, 149.5 Initial recognition; renewal of recognition. . . 

149.6 Criteria. . * 
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- Authoidty: ' 20 U.S.C. 403(b), i085(b), lHl(a),J^(U^^^^^ 
.(b),-^95f4(b),,295h-4(l)(D), 298b(f); 8 u;s*C. .110l(a).(l5)(^); 12 U.$.C* 
1749c(b)| 3BJJ.S»C» 1775(ay. . " / - - >. 

SUBPAIO! A— Criteria iTor Nationally Ite'cogniaed Accrediting Agencies and 
Associations - / ' . , 



8 149.1 Scope* 



Ac.creditation.of institutions or programs of institutions by agencies or 
associations nationally recognized by the U.S. Coimdssioner of Education 
is a prerequisite to the eligibility fo?: federal financial assistance o^ 
institutions and of the stud^ts attending such institutions., under a Ktde 
.variety pf Federally suppprt^d programs. The recognition 
is reflected in lists, published by the Comnassxoner m the -FEDERAL REGISTER. 
Inclusion on' such list. is dependent upoh the Commissioner's finding that any 
such recognized agency or association i& reliable authority as to the qual-- 
ity of training offered. The.Cqniin.s5ioner»s recognition^xs granted and ^he 
agency or association is inpluded on the list only when it, ^?ts. the ctxte- 
established bv the Comndssioner and.set forth in- § 149.6 of thxs part. 
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§ 149.2 Definitions. ^ ^ * 

"Accrediting" means the process whereby an agency or association grants 
public recognition to- a school, institute, college, university, or special- 
ized program of study- >^hich meets certain estabUshed qualifications and 
educational standards, as. determined through^ iiutial and pe3;p.odxc evalua- ^ , 
tions. The essential purpose of. the accreditatipn process is to provide a 
professional judgment as to the quality of the educational institution' or 
program(s) offered, and to encourage continual improvement thereof 

"Adverse apcrediting action" means denial of accreditation or preaccred- 
itation status or/the withdrawal of accreditation or prcaqcreditatxon status^ 

"Agency or association" means a corp!orati<5n, association, or other legai 
entity pr unit thereof which has the prii^icipal responsibility for carrying 
out the accrediting function J . ' . . 

•^Institutional accreditation" ajpplies to .the total institution aiM ^ signi- 
fies that the institution as* a vrfiole is achieving its educational objectives 

^^"^'^onaQ^^ tjfe conduct of institutional accreditation in three or 

more States:' ' ' * , n • 

^"Representatives of the public" means representatives who are laymen in 
the sence that they are not\educators oji, 'or^members of the profession for 
which- the* students are bping.-prcp^^-cd, nor in any \*ay are directly related ^ 
to the ^stitutions or programs being evaluated; - ^ * « 

"States" includes the District of Columbia and. territories, and possessions 
of the United 'Stat es? ' ' • * . 

(220 U.S*C.^3Ll4l(^)) ^ . , ^' . , [' , 

' ' , ' . . ' u 

§*149.3' Publication,-of list. , ; ' 

Periodically th9 U.S. CommissioneJ^ of Education will publish, a list oji 
th>>4™ERAL REG&TER^of accrediting agencies and associations which , , 
he dei.ermines^to^i)e reliable ' authorities as to the quality o&' trailing - 
offeifed by edu'catioiial institutions pr px*ograms, cither in- a geo^aphif al 
area or in a ^specialized fields The general scope of t)ie t^ecognition;^,^. , ,^ . 
.graiitcd^ to i^ach of the listed accrediting bocjies will also ^jdOist^d. -v ~, 

u*SiC. 1141(a)) . . ; ' . ' * x." / 7 

g 149.4 / Iryjlusiprt.on.list ^ ^!'V^ iC- • . - ' *. ' C 

Any accrediting agericy V associatic^a^fiieh^^^^ 
COtmidssioner as.meeting. t^ie' crltei^La ^ttric,tp^;,j^}M,lk%b shqulA appli^'in ^ 
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20202. J • ; • , . , ; ■ > ' , 

-8 149.5 Initial"i?ecognitionandreriewalof rewgnition.' ' ^ 

S£?o^e$BrJ"fS Jearslno adverse decisix.rt:«^,-l«con>e f^^ . 
■-vdthout affbrding oppprtunity ^o^. %^!f?;^^*g .,g s 'itAs unlikely that . 

SS„rfgeocrap!>M»l are. of J'*^^''" " gLS^^SS! If tv«, 
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or program* 
(20U.S,C» 114i<a)) 



§ 149^6 Criteria. - ' * , • ; ^ 

■ in r^questi.6 designation W the U.S Co^s^^^^^^^ ' ' ' 
UonajS recognized accrediting agency or association, an accreaii>aT^ b 

°"(S"S^%£S- functional aspects will be demonstrated by: ' ' ' 

111 Srcy^oVSsSion is national or- region^ in its scope or , ■ 

accrediting standards t"s_,2°°P% .titutions or programs covered., 
cal ^ea and -the types and levels of institutions or prut^oi. 

fS tS Ig^'S'Ssociation has the administra1.^ve personnel ^ proce- - - 
tola^ St^t^operations in^^^^J-g ^^^^151! S"ag ^'its ex- 
pe^SLSf -r«rr^i~^^^ - - operations ^ . 

•S- shown- an-.external3^ "^SiJji^^fS If S"'for th^" accreditation ' . ■ , 

-The agency or associatior^s ^.np J^^^^^^ ... ... 

quaJified by epq^erience and trasunng.anj selects su^^^ 

,vdth-ftondigdriMnatorypra?^^^^^ f .. . . 

tion teams? <b) t?'. ^"2^ ^"f^f bodies. . • 

, accreditioh-processj an^ tC) -to serye M . 
• 7iA ffhe 'aEcncV- or association ineO-udea on eacn yisitxiift c^v u 

■ at'least1n?pSon-wS .is noj. a mfenSber af its policy .or decisionHnalong . , ... ^ 
body or administrative^ &t.aff.; \ . ^ - , : " 

■ • il Sf Src^TLsWation^tains, clear 'dpfiniUo'ns P.f- each^l^Vel ;. • . 
. •oir.accr.cdilidtion status . apdhaS 'Tt^ ^ Accredited statuses . - , V * . 

, denying, r<?affirmiftg,. ^^^^^.B Jf^^'g^fsSSef f preacc^^^^ ■ ' 

' (ii) '^he- agency or^a?5pcia^onj,ii: a^^^^^ . , 

stU?, provides ^ox-^he apg^^^^^ . • - 

related or) an appropriate manner to those c^^^ Integral part of its ' < 

.'JeviQW by a vi'sitijig teafli. ' '■■^ . . i?' - ' 
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^liJi^J^^^^^^t shall' be a qualitative assessment oT the'sfrenrths 



/uV « rrT: . * ana xio T>ne visiting team. 

in^Si cfy^"^'^ - Its responsibiUty vill be demonstrated by-the w 

- idilLied nlZT^'il^T^sT' aeld i^v^ch it operates sefves clearly 

J-^} ?e^"<^'s association's accreditation program takes into ao- 
■^J'h fh^^*!' r«^P°"^ibilities, and interests of s^dentS. thrSneJll 
; ^SStutiSs"'''"^'''""*'''''"^^'' °^ °°«^P«ti°n^ fields in^^Iv'edfw'^ 

' ^S^^ The ag;ency.'s or association ' piiiT^ses and objectives 'are- clearlv ' 
• ^i^^ti^."-^^ charter, y^rl^^, -or dccreSting standirds^ ^ ' 

• ■ it ^-esponsxve to the public interest, in tRat: 

•inM/*« !!!i4t^^"'^ ?=?°«^ation includes representatives of the public ' 

■ !b! ^J^lSf^ la- "hid, institutions or pr06ra.B,ar, eva^.tad; ' 

■.o,|taSs„'T?r^jssii\ttSioT:??^s.jr^" "^^'^ -. 

. ''tho i ..^he cur^ent■a1ccredi^ation status of institutions or.prt»arams and'' 
^Irt&L^olT "'^ '^-^^^-^^'^^-^ -vie. o?recon.LSSrof"^ ' 

m.w^' Th6 names -and affiliat'ions of members of its ^licy aiid'-'deciaion-' 
mata^g bodies and the ,:ameCs) of its principal admiSS^atSe SS^S- 
. (E.) A^descnption of the -ownership, control. ahd tjmfi^of lIL^fS'- ' ' 
zation of the ageficy or association, ana.^tyjjs .of iegal^^r^ani- ,. . 

re&d stLri^^Tn°^ f ^°°i^<^i°" pwvides IdyaFice,. notice' of! propdsed'or- ' 

Of ttM^faSknTtT^^^^^^ - 
^Itl^^fS' *° P-^5\*i«>°2.y treatment of- such' compjain^s 3^^ Se? ' 

'stSed'L^^ly^^ process-in lta;accr^^ demon:''. -/ • 

tofeVnS^f^-?'--^^'^^^^'^^' evaludtion Visit, a -v/ritten report ' 

to the insfcxtution or program, iojnm'ehting o'n 'areas of -sironrt^ ^eJs / 

not be iS^tSS^^lSra;.^^^^^^^ - P-^- - 

iiv; ' PcoyiUxng the 0iicf cxecuitve.officei: of Vhp i7^<*f -;f ^ 
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* (v) EvaluatinE, when appropriate, .the report of the visiting team iti the , 
presence of a member of. -the team, preferably th^ chairman; 

Jivi) Pcovidin^ for the withdrawal dt accreditanipn only for cause, after 
review-,' or when the institution or program does not permit reevaluation, 
.after due: notice; ' * • - * " 

..^vii) Jtpviding the chief executive pfficer ot. the institution with a 
speeific statement of ♦reasons for any adverse accreditiqg action, and notice 
of 'the right to, appeal such action; . • . . • 

' (yili) Establishing and implementing published rules qf procedure regarding ^ 
^appeals-.- which 'will provide- for: * * * 

^A) 'm6 change ift the accreditation status of the ipstitution or program 
pending dlspQsitlpn 9f an appeal; , ^ , . 

. (B)' RigUt':to a Jfeirin^^^^^ the appeal body; . . ♦ . 

(C), Supplying the chief executive officer of the. insjpitution with a written, 
decision of the appeal body, including a statement of specifics. . . • 

* (4) It has demonstrated cap'abirity and^ willingness Co foster ethical practices 
among the institutions or program^. which jit accredits, including equitable student 
tuition refunds and nondiscriminatory practices in admissions and' employment. 

<5) It maintains a program of evaluation of- its educational standards designed 
t9 assess, their valid ifiy' aha reliability. ► * ' 

. (6) , It secures ^sufficient qualitative iaformkfci«n regarding the instltution^br 
program wji.ich sjiows.an on-going' program of evaluatiofi of putputs consistent with 
.the educational goals of the^lh^titution-or program. » 

(7) ^ It encourages experimental 'and innovative programs to the extent that these 
aire conceived and-, implemdntet} In a mariner' which ensures the quality and inte^jrity 
'^of the Institution o.r* program,. * ' , 

(8) It accredits .only those institutions* or programs which meet its published f 
standards ,\ and 'dponstrates that its standards, i^plicies, and procedures are 

.fairly applied and that: 'Its evaluation^ are cpndacted.^nd decl^siofis rendered under 
conditions, thaC-asstyf6;an l^opartial ^nd objedtx^ judgment. 

.0) it reevaluates at reaso'nable internals inistituticfns ox programs which it 
Kas accre'd^tcd. - ' ' ' ^ • 

(IQ) .it requires that, any referenda to' Jits. accreMtation of accredited institu-» 
tions and .programs clearly specifies th6'afeas^a!n.d.Ie>re^ 'for which accreditation 
l^as^'tjeen received ^ , ' . ' ' » ' * 

. Xc) Reiiability >. Its reliability is demons trateS.by, 7- 

* (i) Acceptance throughout tife United iStsftes of , its paU-^^esV >valuat methods, 
and, dcoi-sions b.y educators, educational ±nst±tut£oi^l;;H^2spii bodies,- practi- ^ 
.tion&ts, andc employers; " - J,; 

(2) Regular review of its standards, policies Ajidi prbeSa^dixr.e^s,; ^dtrt order that the 
evaluative pr6ces,s |halL support tip^structiVe analysis ;'.^mpha^l2& factors of cri- 
tical importance, ^nd reflect the, educational and tr;aiulng;fi5ed5.;dof . thff student; 
, . (3) Not less than 'two years*- ^perience as ap accreditfng agen^jf or association; 

<4) Reflection in.the composition of its policy afid ^ecisj|^oiimaIcing. bodies of the 
community of interests djPrectly. affected by the scppe oT its accreditation.. 

(d) Autonomous , Its autonomy is demonstrated' by evitiertce chat / , >^ 

(1) It^ 'performs ^no function that would be inconsistent 'with the formation of an 
independent judgment of the "quality of an educational program 'or institution; 

(2) tt provides-^n its operating 'pjrocedur^s against conflict laf interest in the 
rendering of it? judgments and dfecisions, - 
(.20.U.s;c. .1141(a)) 



• , . RECOGNIZED. ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

41 Regional Accrediting Commissions 

c 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Harry W.' Porter, Executive Secretary 
Co'mmission on Higher Education 
Gateway One, Raymond Plaza West 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 

New England AssocJLatibn of. Schools and Colleges 

Robert^R. Ramsey ;fr. , Director of Evaluation 
Commissfon on Tnstituticfhs of Higher Education • 
131 Middlesex Turnpike - ' . ' ' ^ 

Buriington', Massachusetts 01803^ » . 

Ralph 0. West, Director of Evaluation 
Commission on Independent Schools 
♦ 131. Middlesex Turnpike 

Burlington", Massachusetts 01803 

Richard J. Bradley, Director of Evaluation 
Commission on Public Schools 
131 Middlesex Turnpike 
Burlington^ Massachusetts 01803 

Daniel S. Maloney, Director of Evaluation 
.Commission on Vocational Technical Instltutldijs 
131 Middlesex Turnplkci 
Burlington, Massachusetts ^01803 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
Norman Burns, Director ^f the Commission 
Joseph J. Semrow, Executive Director 
5454 South Shore Drive 
■ Chicago, Illinois 60615 

Executive Secret,ary, (Vicant)* „^ 
Commission on Secondary Schooled- 
5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 6061? 

Northwest Association of Schools 'oxs^ {^Jlieges'' 

Jame§„F. Remls, Executive 'Dlrector^ ' . • 
Commission on Higher* Schools ^ 
3700-^ University Way.JI.E* - 
Seattle, Was'hlngton 98105 , ' 

Southern Association of Colleges, iind Schools- , 
Gordon W. Sweet, Executive Secretary 
Commission on Colleges 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. / ' 

^ Atlanta, Georgia 30308 \ 

s ^ 

Bob E, CBllders, Executive Secretary 
Commission^on^.Occqpational Education Institutions* 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. > 
Atlanta, * Georgia 30308 
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Western Association of Schools and Colleges 

Harry.D; Wiser/ Executive Secretary 
• • ' Accrediting. Commission' for Junior Colleges , 
. • Post Office Box 4065 . 

,Mo^to, California 95352 

^ - J, Wesley Berry, Executive Director 

Accrediting Commission for Secondary Schools 

, ' • 1499 Bayshore Highway • * " ' 

Burlingame, California 94010 

Kay J, Andersen, Executive Director 
Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges 

and Universities ^ 
c^Q Mills College 
Oakland, California 94613. 

• ■» ' . » ' 

•Board of R^egents (for institutions within 'New York State 
registered by the Of f ice of Higher Eduation, the State • 

Education Department) 

■* ' 
Ewald Kyquist, Commissioner of Education^ 
' . Stftite Education Department 

The University of the State of New York 
' Albany, New York 12224 ^ 



National Specialized. Accrediting Agencies and Associ ations 

ARCHITECTURE ^ . . ^ ... 

(5-year programs leading to a professional degree; 
National Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 
Hugo G. Blasd&l, Executive Director 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

. 0 

'ART • , . 

(professional schools and programs) 
National Association of Schools, of Art 

William Lewis, Director ' 

Commission on Accrediting 

College of Architecture and Design 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 • 

ASSIST/^NT TO THE PRIMARY CARE PHYSICIAN \ 

(programs for the assistant to the primary Care ^ysician) 
Council on Medical Education, American Medical Assoctp^tion. in 
cooperation with |thc Join.t Review Committee on Educational po- 
crams for the Assistant to the Primary Care Physidian, w^icji is 
sponsored by the American Apademy of Tamily Physicians^ American 
Academy of 'Pediatrics, American College of Physicians and Ameri- 
can Society of Internal Medicine 

C. H. William Ruhe, Secretary 

Council on Medical Education 

535 North Dearborn Street 
. . Chicago,; Illinois 60610 
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BIBLE COLLEGE EpUCATION . * 

.(3-year inst;itute8 and 4- and 5-year colleges) 
American Asspciatlon of Bible Colleges- 
John Mostert, Executive Director 
Box 543 • . . . ^ 

Wheaton, Illinois 60187 ' . 

t' ^ , BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED EDUCATION , ; . ' 

(residential schools^for the blind) : r \ ^ 

National Accreditation Council for Agencies Serving the^31ind^^ 
and' Visually Handicapped . ^ 

Alexander F. Handel, Executive Director ' . ^ 

7$ Madison Avenue « ' - ^ S^,. 

New York, New York 10016 ' ' • , ^ ' v .^ji ^ 

^ BLOOD BANK TECHNOLOGY ' " , , 

. * /\ (programs for the specialist in bloo4' bank techno,16^y) • , ,j ' * 

Council on Medica'f Education, American Me'dfcalvAssociation, ^drr 
^ . , ^ cooperation with the National Accre<3iting Agency*^ for Clinical . ' ' 
' ^ , Laboratory Sciences, which is sponsored by the American Society 

for Medical -Technology and the American Society of Clinical 
Patl^ologists, and in coilaboration with the American Association 
of Blood Banks ♦ * ' ' ^ \ . 

H. William Ryhe; jSecretary . •* • ^ 

Council, on Medic^il Education ' , ' . .// . 

535 North Dearborn Street . ^ . '•'^S;%^'4>^^^^^^^^ 

Chicago, Illinois 60610. ' ^ - ^^>,.^>>;.^%'i:-'^V^^^^ 

BUSINESS, ^ , . • . 

I . (b.accalaureate^a'fuf master's decree programs) 

American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
Je*sse M. .Smith, Jt,, Managing Director 
^760 Office Farkway, Suite 50 . ' 

St. Loifis, Missouri 63141 

(private junior and senior colleges of business, and private 
business schools) 
Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 
Dana R. Hart, Executive Secretary 

Accrediting Commission ' ^ 

1730 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

CERTIFIED LABORATORY ASSISTANT EDUCATION 

-^(educational programs for the certified laboratory assistant) 
Council oh^Medical Education, American Medical Association, in 
cooperation with the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical ' 
' , ' Laboratory Sciences, which is sponsored, by the American Society 

for Medical Technology and the American- Society of Clihical . 
Pathologists . • / - 

if. C. H. William Ruhe, Secretary 

, • ' 1 ' Council on Medical Ediication 

^ 535 North Dearborn Street ' ' . 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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CHIROPRACTIC 

(programs leading to "the D. q. degree) 
Council on Chiropractic Education . 
* • Prval L. Hldde, Chalrmaa . ' , 
Commission on Accreditation 
1434 East Main Street 
Wat^rtown, Wisconsin 53094, ' 

CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 

(professional training certers) * 
' Association for jClin^cal Pastoral Education ' * 
" . Charles E, Hall, Jr., Ex^iuf^ive ^Director 

''Interchurch Center, Suite 4?50 ' ■ • ^ 

475 Riverside Drive * 

NevrYork, New Wk' 10027- ' ' ' ^ ' " ^ 

cosmetology' ^ < , , ' 

(ccfsmctology schools- and programs) 
: ^ Cosmetology Accrediting Commission 

James R, Taylor, Executive director • 
25755 Southf leld iRoad 
. Soutttfleld, Michigan 48075 

t r^' 

CYTqfECHNOtOGY . ^ 

I ' (educational. i>rograras for the cytotechnologlst) . 

. i Council on Medical Education, American Medical Association, in 
cooperation with the National. Accx^edltlng Agency for Clinical 
Laboratory Sciences, which is sponsored by the Amerlc^ft Sotlety 
for Medical Technology and the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists J " . . 

C^n. William Ruhe,* Secretary 
Council on Medical Education 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610' ^ 



■ ^^^^^ 



:DEHtlSTRY , - ' 

. -rV. (programs leading to D.D.S; or D.M*D, degrees, advanced 

dental specialty programs, general practice residency 
/ ' programs and programs in dental' hygiene, dental* assist- 
- ' ing dpd dental techno^Iogy) 

American Dental Association J 

/Thomas J, Ginley,* Secretary 
/Commission on* Accreditation of Deatal 
^ , and Ddntal Auxiliary Programs . * 

211 Ea^t Chicago Avenue - , ■ 
Chicago, Illinois^ ^ 60611 * * • 



DIETETICS 



(coordinated undergraduate pTograms in dietetics and 
dietetic internships) 



American Dietetic Association 
t Gloria ^brers, Coordinator, 
'620 North Michigan Avenue 
, Chicago, Illinois 60611 . 



Program Evaluation 



4* 



ENGINEERING _ ' ' ; " * " ' . ^ 

* (first *|)rof^ssional degree programs, in engineerings graduate' 

pr6grams leading to advanced entry into the engineering 
* Profession, and associate and bacgalaureate degree programs 
in engineering technology) ' » - ' 

Engineers' Council for Professional Develbpmenl: , 
' David R. Reyes-^Guerra, Executive Director 

345 East .47th Street / 
^ . New York, New York 10017 
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FORESTRY o . • , u n' ^ • " ^ ' • . ^ 

(professional schools) , /-* • 

> CftriPtv 'of American Fores t^r3 * ' 

• Snald R. Tlveoe.. Director of Professior^l Programs • 
1010 - 16th Street, N^V-. * 4=" a: -4... ■ .,' ' . ■'. 
Washington. D. 20036. 

toerli«n. Bi«rf of F'msr.l Sstvice Eduction^ • ■, 



• .Hlpliiata H. Ford, Administrator 
, 201 Columbia Street y ' , < ^ , - 

Fairmont, West ^Virginia. 26554 -v , ; t ^ 

.HISTOLOGIC XH«l^^ ^.^.^^^^^ ^.chniaan) ; • ; . ^. 

■ n 41 „n MpHiral Education. American Medical Association, In - 
Llon^ith thfNatSSi Accrediting Agency foi: ClinioBly . 
lZ7:.Z s", Sk'is sponWed by Jhe A^ergan So^i^^^ 
for Medical Technology^ and the^wn Society of Clinical 

Pathologists \ y.^*^ 

C, H. Wi\UamIliiW^ Secretary 

Council onT^B^trd. Education , ^ . ; , 

535 North Dearborn Street • ' ^ ' . ^ 

' . Chicago, Illinois 60610 ^ ^ 

HOME STUDY EDUCATION . \ ' . ' ^ ^ ^ 

(privatfe correspondence schools; y;- 
National Home Study' Council c\.«^.vv*' . 

William A. Fpwler, Executive Secretary * \ /. 

Accrediting* dommissioh ' . ^ * 

1601 r 18th §t:ffi'et,*N.Wj\ ' , 

Washington, D. ^C. 20009\'^, 

HOSPITAL ADI^INISTRATION ^ ^ - . 

AdrolnistratUpn • ^„ «J » , f ■ . 

Gary. L:i,Filej;man. ^f^utive. Secretary. 

One Dupon^ Circle, N.V* - ^ ^ 
■ , Washington,- .D. C. «, 20036 ' • 

HI * 



JOURNALISM ' ' . , * ^ -,1 «^«orA»^«;^/ ^^ 

• ^ (baccalaureate professional progra^s).^ f 

American Coupcil on Education for Journalism^ 
fik^kett Mo^se, Executive Secretary 
AccreHiting Committee - <, . ' 

^ ^ Nor4:Wsfern Uhiversltfy . ^ ' 
" 215 Fisk H/ill « ; ^ - ^ 
Evanston, Illinois 60201. / 
, * < < • 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE ! - ' ' ' 

(first pfofessionarA degree programs) 
American Society of Landscape Architects • _ 

Gary O. Roblnette, Associate Executive Directo^r 
1750 Old Meadow Road , , « 

McLean, Virginia *22101 



f "1 ^ 



; ^{ ^ ♦ • ' (professional schools) 

. ' . , - / * American ^6ar Association 

':-\-\ /, — Ff'^derick R» Franklin, Staff Director 

' • . ' • "» Section of Legal Education and Admissions *to the Bar 

: : :■ '■ ]: \ - -1155 Eist 60th street . ^ - 

^i/'.-./T-r;^ ' . • ' Chicago;. IlUnois 60637 . * 

' }l:.;.:aB.RA^IANSHIP . . , ' " ' ' \ 

" ' /• (5~yeaf*prpgrams leading to 4:he master's degree) 

r -..> - ..'-'iV^ ^American Library Association * ' 

T/ A ^ ^ * . Agnes Rea-gan, Accred4tation Officer 
*y>^v: • ^ CoKiniittee on Accreditation - 

- h>/> " 50 Eafet Hurbn Street 
fc"^'^;^ ^' -r^/I^ Chicago ^ Illino^Ls 60611 , , V . 

^ ' ,n '^, ' / • ' ' / /.- / -V ^> (private medical assistant educationial institutions and 

: - ■' ' ^ '^-^ programs) ' ' * * * ^ 't 

, '/% :'^> V V- ^ Bureau of Medical jLaboratory Schools * * ' 

' ' - ' ' -^^ Woosley,' Administrator , . ' ' 

- / - ' ' ^ 1 " . 3035 West Lexington Avenue, Oak Manor Offices 

/;//V ^ ^esu ' 

• v- • '/{'^ r/ "- ■. ^^^^^^^ two-year* jiledical assistanti programs)^ 

Gcp^^ Medical Education, American Medical AssSciatibn, in 

'^-^^v.^^^ ^tctfppetl^tion with the Curriculum Review Board, American Associa- 

' ' - ' V ' f ^-'^^^^^^^ * . . . « 

\<f^:^:H:yr,':^ 'A. .William. Ruhe, Secretary ■ ' x , 

: ;-/535 North' Dearborn Street < •/ 

^^hl.ly-'l^^ 60610 . « 

IffitflCAS^iXB^^^ TECHNICIAN EDUCATION 

...t/ /i- * ".^technical schools and programs) 

' , LAccr^di^lng Uureau of Medical ^Laboratory Schools 
' ' ' ' /* : I'V^HugK'A. Woosley, Administrator ' ' . , ' * 

: 1' r-' ' '363S^/West Lexington Avenue, Oak Manor Offices ^ ^ 

r . . TEXkhart, Indiana A6514 * ' " - ^ , " 

' ' -i.' ,(|^c>)nical programs) * ' , ' 

^ Coi|ndir dtf' Medical Education, American Hedical Associajfion, in 
, ^cooperation, with the National .Accrediting Agency for Cliiiitfal 
LabbirajCiorj^: $fclences, which \s sponsored by the American Sdciety i " 

• f Crr^^fedlcaL Tecjhnolo^ and the Americali^Society of Clinical 



^ ^. . J; Pathologists . _ . « 

. ' \: . . •*"tC4 jl. Ruhe," Secretary ( . 

] ;^>i; ' ^ -CouncUl Medical Education . 
i . ^ *• ^ ' '; - 1* 535'iilor'dfi Dearborn Street, \ 

. ' V '^^^ ^^^^^ ' . 

(programs for medical record adminstrators ^ind medical 
/ ' * : V xecbrd techhicians.|JI^ . . . . . < - 

^ - Couucil ojirMedical ^upatiorl, American Medical Association, in 
^bo{/erat^on-^^ Education 'and Registration Committee, Ameri- 

' • ' * : caj^MeH'cd^V^ecqxd Assoolatioh ^ . • 

V V ' V .:/'^\\/:,:/*^ <i^'V[,%^ Secretary. ' * ^ . » - ; 

/ ' ^/^ .'',;v/'^^^ Education • 



HEDICAL fECllNOLOGY _ . / ' C 

(professional programs) 
Council oh Medical Bdu&ation,* American'Hedica], As,sociati9n, in 
cooperation with the Uationar Accrediting Agei\cy for Clinfcal 
Laboratory Sciences i^. which is sponsored by- the American Society 
for Medical Tcchnoldg>. and r'the American Society of, Clinical , ^ 

Pathologists ' ■ m ' • » 

' C. H» Kuhe, Secretary ' \ '\ . 

Council on Medical Education , , ' ?. • 
^ *^ 535- North Dearborn Stir'eet . . ' - , 

. * Chicago, Illinois- 6(}6lO . T ' * • , * 

^^EDICINE, \ - V* \' /' 'v!-;' ' . " - * 

(programs leading to .the H*!)* jd^gtee) ,j • 

Liaison CoIr^nittee on Hedical^'Educat'iot) Jrepresentifig the Council on 
- ' Medicar Education, Amer^^anj^Iedi;ca^ «nd the- Executive 

Council, Association -of .ATnerisan Med^^ 

(ih even-numbered 'yTeirs) * , ^'T- ' f ~ ' - - 
C. h; William Rufe, SeQretaty ' . • , ' " ' * 

Council on Med'icat Education, "\ . * . 

American Medical'AsspeiaU^Xi'j'- '* V';- C ' 

535 North Dearborn Street . . . * 

Chicago^ Illinof^ '6i06ip ^ .v^. ; . \ , % 

- (in odd-nurab'ere<i 'yicarjBjf^n.;/.^ 'i'^ -t- . , • - 

John A. D. Cooper, 'Pp^^ioent ! ^ . " * . 

Association of American Medical College^ * ; 

^' One Dupont Citcile, N.W.' Suite 200 ; i, , , - /; - 
Washington, Dr p. 20036 /] ^ ' . . , : • . \ 

MUSIC \ ' ' . ' . . . , / 

(baccalaurfeate and. graduate degree programs) 
• National Association of. .Schools of Music / 
Robert Glidden^ ExetUtive Secretary. 

One Dupont Circle, NvW/, Suite 650* ' , 
Washington, D. C. 20036 "-.'^ 

» « '••^ ^.•■''*-» 

NUCLEAR MEDICINE. TECHNOLOGY v^" - . ' , ' 

' . (programs for the .nuclear mfedlcine technologist and nuclear 

medicine technician) 
Council. on Medical Education, American Medical Association, in % 
cooperation' with the Joint Review Committee *6n Educational- Programs 
■ in Nuclear Medicine Technology, which %s sponsored by the American 
College of Radiology, ^Ametican Society of Clinical Pathologists, 
American Society for Medical Technology, American Society of Radio- 
logic Technologists, Society of .Nuclear MecUclne technologists and 
Society of Nuclear Medicine \ . . " , ^ • 

,C. H. William Ruhe, .S*ecretary,», r - . 

Council on Medical KjJucatldn «i • 

535 North Dearborn Street ' , • ' . 

* Chicago, Illinois 60610 ' . , " 



NURSING 



(professional s^oHools of nurse anesthesia) 
American Association of Nufse Anesthetist^.. ' ^, 
Bernice. 0. Baumy' E>cecutive Director 
111 East Wacker Drive.' 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 ' - ^ ' ^ \ ^ 

(practical nurse progr^arosy 
National Association for Practical flurse Educatlpn ^nd Service 
Lucille L.' Etherldge; Executive Dlroctor 
122 East 42nd Street,. v ' * . 

New York,,N6w York ■ 10Oi7< ' ^ 



(professional; technical' 'and praetieal nurse programs). 
'"TaigaSn.TalStLal Mrecpor and Secretary, 

10 Columbus Circle , • * 

. New York, New York 10019 ■ . 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY , * ^ 

Sr^'Tiical Sucrtiol '^erican Medical Association, in 

rp^rati^^^^^^^^^ ^^-^"'^^ ^^-^^^^^ 

tional Therapy Association * . ' 

C. H.' William Ruhe, "Secretary ■ • ^ — 

Council on Medical Education' \ ' ~ ~ 

•sis North Dearborn Street ' 
'Chicago. "tllinois 60610 ■ - . • 

OCCUPATIONAL. TRADE AND TECHNTCAl EDUCmON ■ _^ . - 

We trade .and technical -schools) 
NatioSl Iss^cJation of Trade and Technical Schools ^ , 
1 William A. Goddard, Secretary V , , 
4 Accrediting Commission : 

2021 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

OPTOMETRY ' ' . 

(professional ^programs) 

American Optomctric Association . ' ^ ^ 

Ellis S, Smith, Jr., Executive Secretary 

^ Council on Optometrlc Education ^ ^ - 

7000 Chippewa Street ' ^ , 

St. Louis, Missouri 63119 > ^ 

OSTEOPATHIC MEDICINE . -uj. n o decree) ^ 

(programs leading to the D. 0. degree; 
American Osteopathic Association • ^ 

Philip Pletchcr,' Director 
' Office of Osteopathic «:ducation 
212 East Ohio Street ' ■ ' . 

Xhicago, Illinois 60611 

PHARMACY , u i«N . ' 

(professional schools) 
American council on Pharmaceutical Education 

Fred T. Mahaffey, Secretary ' ^ 

n West Washington Street ' 
Chicago, Illinois ^60602 



PHYSICAL THERAPY . / • " , ^ 

(professional programs) Mn^^rAl Association, i 

^American Physical Therapy Association . 
^ „ p.ih*> <5erretarY 



lean riiy»JL»-«-»- » ^ 

C. H. William Ruhe, Secretary 
Council on^Mcdical Education 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 



(b«ce«l«ure«te and graduate degree programs), / 
. Aaerlcan Podiatry Asfpeiatlon ' . A 

John L; Bennett, Director " • ^ . . * - • . ' 

Council on- Podiatry Education ' " 

20 Chevy Chase Circle, KiW. / . . / , * ' 

Haahington, b. C. 20015 ^ ' ' ' 

mCHOLOGY ' ^ , • ' . - 

(I'.octoral and internship prograna in clinical and counseling. 
• paycholo$yt and doctoral^ programs in school psychology) 
iMrican Psychological' Association ' ■ 1 

Konald B. Kurz, Associate Educational Affairs Officer. 
1200 - 17th Street, N.W. ' 
Washington, C. 20036 

fOlLIC.HEALTH * . ^ ' 

(graduate professional schools of public health)' 
Council on Education for Public Health 

Janet Str^Oss, ucecutive Director ^ * 

q/o Aae'rlcan Public Health Association 
1015 - 18th Street, N.W. ' ' 

, Washiigton, D. C. 20036 ^ . • •« * 

' t . ' * ' * . ■ , 

lABBINICAL AND TALMDDIC EDUCATION ' ^ 

(rabbinical and Talmudic school^) ^T"^^ — 
Association of Advanced Rabbinical* and Talmudic Schools f . ^ 
Abraham J. Tannenbauitr, Executive Director 
.'Accreditation Conmisdion 

175 Fifth Avenue, Room 711 * * - 

New York, New York 10010 - ' • - 

lADIOLOGIC tECHNOLOGY' 

(two-year programs for radiologic technologists and radiation 
therapy technologists) i " ^ , • / 

. Council on Medical Education, American Medical Association, ' in 
cooperation with the Joint Review Couooittee on Education in Radio- 
logic Technology, which is sponsored by the American College 'of 
Radiology and the American Society 6f, Radiologic Technologists 
C* H. William Ruhe, Secreta^ry 
Council on Medical Education 
535 North Dearborn Street* 

Chlcaga, Illinois 60610 ^ ' • ^ 

' RESPIRATORY THERAPY - , 

(programs for respiratory therapists Ind respiratory 
therapy technicians) t « 
Coun^l^gn Medical Education, American Kedical Association, 
in co(>peT^t±M.Jiix}Lx3lt^±tit Review Committee fo^' Respi- 
ratory Therapy Education, which is sponsored by the American 
Association for Respiratory Therapy, American College of 
Chest Physicians, American Society of Anesthesiologists and ' ^ 
American Thoracic Society 

C. H. Wil^iam^Ruhe, Secretary \. ^ 

Council on Medical Education > ^ 

535 North De^rbom^ Street . * 

• Chicago, Illihois 60610 r * ^ " 



lOClAL WORK , . ■ ; " 

•■0/^ («Ast:er §nd;>baccalaure«.te degree' prpgraas) ^ . , 

^ Council;on Social Hork Education 

AlCred Staow,^' Director ^ ^ 

Division of Educational Standards and* Accreditation 
• < * 345 East Mth Street 
^ - Hew Tork; Mev York 10017 ' « ' ' ' 

' • * ' ' 

. SfttECH PATHOLOpY AND AUDIOLOGY " 

(aasj:et*8 degree prograas) 
' AMrican Speech and Hearing Assodiltlon 
Gene Fovers^ Chulraan 
. • Education and Training Board t ' 

9030- Old Georgetown Road . 

Washington, D. 20014 ^ ; 

XEACHER*EDUCATION 

(baccalaureate and graduate degree progribas) 
Rational Cotmcll for Accreditation of Teacher. Education 
Rolf W. Larson, Director 
1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. * . 
Washington, D^ C. 20006 

THEOLOGY 

* (graduate professional schools) 

|ArMciatlon of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada 
* Jesse H* Zlegler, Executive Director 

Post Office Box 396 , . * 

Vandalia, Ohio 45377 



VETERINARY MEDICINE 

(programs leading to D*V*M* or V*M*D* degrees) 
American Veterinary Medical Association 

W. 'M. Decker, Director of Scientific Activities 
600 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 



ASSOCIATIONS AND AGKiCIES RECOGNIZED POk 
THEIR PREACCREDITATiON CATEGORIES 



The following nationally recognised accrediting agencies and associations are currently 
recognized by the Conaalssloner as reliable authorities .to establish satisfactory assur- 
ance through awarding preaccredltation status to education;il institutions and programs* 
♦ 

Regional; Accrediting Xomalss^tojag^ 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sc^pola 

Cottmission on ulgher Education - "Candidate for Accreditation" 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges ^ 

Connlaalon on Institutions of Higher Education — "Candidate 
for Accreditation" 

. C^mmiasion on Independent Secondary Schools — "Recognition 
^ .of Candidacy for Accreditation," "Correspondent" ^ ' ^ 



C9PHitsicm on, PubUc'5ecoad«rj. Sc^^ 

, Candidacy 'for, Accrtditition" ^« : : - ' * . \ ;"' \ ' i 

CoMi««ion' oa Vocational Tec}mi<ul-Itoatitution« — , ••R^'cbpilicd- 
Candidata Jor Accreditation"* . 

Ifetth Ceitril Aasodation of Collegw and' Secondary School*: , : 
' CMudaaion >n .6i8,tltution» <^f Higher-^Education - -ICandldata- .- J .-^ 
for'-tecredltatidn"' ' , ' ^; . \. '\ ' > 

Ifortlniat Aaaociation ot Secondary and Higher Schpolf; ^ . ■ 
CoMlaaion on Higher Se&olaV— "Candidate f6r:Xccre<iltatioi^ 

Southei^ Aaaoclatlon of Colleger" and. Schools - '* ,, *^ ' * 

Cowdaaioh on Collegea rr- "Candidate for Accije^itatlon . 

CoMiaslon on Occupational Education' InatltutlonT ^, 
•'Affiliate"' " • , ' - " 

Matem Asaoclatlon of Schoola and Colleges 

Accrediting Copmlafsion for Junior . Colleges ~ "Candidate* / 
for Accreditation" 

Ac9reditin'g Coinni8sl9n* f or Secqndary. Sc^iools — "Candidate 
fot Accreditation" ' • ' ' , 

Accrediting* Connlssion for Senior Colleges and Universitiea — 
"Candidate for Accreditation" 



National Specialized Accrediting* , 
Agencies and Associations 

American Aaaociation of Bible Colleges "Associate*-* 

Aaericaii Association of Nurse Anesthetists ■ 

Approval of Schools Committee — "Preaccreditation" 

"Provisional- Accreditation" 

\ . . ' 

Aaerican Dental Association 

' Coimnission'bn Accreditation of Dental and Dental 
• Auxiliary" Pro-ams — "Accreditation Eligible" 

• "Reasonab}.e ''Assurance" ' 

"Pifeliminary- Approval" 

Aaerlcan^Optometric Association 

Council on Optometric Education — "Accreditation Eligible 
. * "Preliminary Approval" 

Aaerican Osteopathic Association - • h 

Office of Osteopathic Education — "Preaccreditation Status 

, "Provisional Approval" 

' ' ' ' , 

American Veterinary Medical Association . w 

Council on Education — "Reasonable Assurance of Accreditation 

<" » , . 
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The Directory 15 afc aiutualT^baii^kfcipri'p^ii^^ed.ly the. A?«eatation--iuid ^t;i*9*gf3. 
ai ritoity St aff car the V^.:,Pffifce.oliBduaatiqh. It contiiiis listfl or educat^qriel 
InsUtutions and priDgram^ haying' accpeaited status or recog42ed preaccre^ted stat^ - 
SIh the rerional and spedalLzed abcreditiii^ agencies flnd associations listed t3f.*he,. 
U.S'. Coimiis^oner of Education. Copies. of the Direcfcoiy be iwrchas^d from the ^ 
a^riSdent Documents, cSvemDent Printing Of fife, Was^hington, D.C 2plfiZ. 



• • '''' ' '. ' ' ■ . ■■ v. 

■• .. '. • \' " ■ ' •> * .' . - ' '' *' 

The (Skncil of Regional SfcKbol Accrediting^ Commissions, serve^' iur the ,cc>6rdinatin| agencjr 
for^ the seven cpnSesltfns on secondary education of the riegionab psociations. Its y 
wfterS purposf is to ^de m organization through ^^^^J^' "^SLor^^^^^^^ 
foTseMndtof schSols Sn unite and conriunicate to. advance the cause <Sf voluntary insti- 
SSS^eSuon^nd accreditation for pubUc and noiv-puWic schools and $;or a - - - 
, diyefpity of other types of secondetry scBoo^. .'• . ' _ •-. . , , -T; 

The Federatiori'of Jteglohal Acckditlng Go«raissi,ous::*pf Hi^er Bdu^tion^ 
4!bli8hed dn 1964, c^ordiiiates-the^rk of the po^tsecoftdarjr cpa4ssior^ .^f th6; rego^^ 
lo^tiiig asso^ationi. Curreh€2j^ the Eederatipn ^c^ions to estdblidh principles ^-^ 
tod policies it the. national level tcije-adfldnistered by *he rerional ponmss^^^^ 
-Sr^g'on their accrediting a<kt5<ltie3. It- also coordinates ?-'^^«2,?5.%§^ ' 

SSions • Thb federation -functions to assist djisUtutiOfts of, hi|iet education^ 
SeeSng the'll&blems of chah^g tJjnes and. sponsors yaripus «searcH .p5fl3ecfcs;aijned:^- ^. 
the development and improvement of .institutional, evaluation; -^ec^^ . . . ,,' 

The"-Natio^ CoWission onvAccreditihfc-<mi establishe'd 1949 ty;co3i^es ^ 
Bities to servi as a coordinating agen^r for speci^2.ed_accreditijig^pt^^t^es ■ . 

coHegUte 'education. A ^r?.vate agency, t^ie National Cpnndssion has worked, ajthe_ 
wenc^for' its member^ducatwnal institutions in grantiJlg recognition to ^ccrdditi^ 
IlSesrhelping to dJnprove accrediting standards arid practices, fostering increased 
^operation S accrediting agencies, ^ana reconnmending action concerning specialised 
atqreditation to its members..,. <' . - " 
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. The Acer edit a* ion and Institutional EligibUity' Staff 



1- ■ 



r r 



.- '■-UvS'« Dep'aX'tifieAt 'ojf Jtfigalth, Ej^uCa^tion affH Welfare 



•-'For purpj)ses qt dprtxjiinink eHgi'biaty\.for •Uni^eii?ites-.«oveT^^ 

to:publish lists >£ State. ageddieS.'.foT approvii • • 
. « *ttb?ic pqsts«:ondary, vocational educjitidn, ,and for approval: o£ ■■ 
..nurse. e4uc«tion,; which he , has dbterii^ec .jo be reiiajble authorities''- 
the quaiaty^of education or training, offered- hy^dueaf ional 
. iwtituti^ons o<r-ptogr.a.ils.- State agencies desir|ngNb;-fi'*viiste.d by - ' 
. 1*^ .r^f"^"^**"" o£;£ducafion.isu.st submit pfititions for recognition.. 

with the rsievant criteria :vontai«t ,iv,-this. . 
• ^-Sj ^^-^ petitions are received-rjrid re^deKcdrby the Acci'feiiitsLtiort 

W institutaonai. Eliglbinty.Staff ^B^r^au of Pos.ts.ecandary- Edupll^, 
c^m-^«?wS!II-H*TiS^^^L^^T^^'i ^ to. the 

S!;^«eiSliit?gs??^^;^'^^ 

'> Pi^^^i^^H?':*^^^ >es tabashe4^in^ May: 19^8 , - ^hi4ik^ ch^Ttlxi 
iTederal Adviser/ Coimnit^tee»A'<^-.(P:;X'. 9^463) . /itr o:s 6bjn 

llttt-^^^^V- associations' ,aad^the gon^Jrai pqbli^^. • Tl^e . IdiamittBc/ ' ^ - ' ^ 
' ff^^i^-J??K^??.S^I'^^ ^^^^^^ Education in th r peHpr^ance- ■ - 

i H^^^^. ^f^^rmining duties, impo^setf by . S^rSSC, i^he .Vetet^a^s f 
^ea^just^^^ 1952^^ aj^d subsequent legr il^^ipnV It - 

also serves to advise hjm qn b^oad^r polity mat'ters anl specific . ^ • ' 
rf!i!5%^?^'^l?"^ to accreditation, and in^titutiorjal- ^ui Ibility^^^r 
FedefaL funding, Specif fc^ly,, 'the^miaittee is man'dati F^i^ T ^ : 

Reviw all clirrenVand future ^lolicYe?- relating }tD Tth^ ^ ' "'-^'A^ \ 
/ responsibility, o.f the Commissioner' Ibr .thefi^*cognij^on *a^^ 
\ resignation of accrediting^ agencies ancf ass^il^^^^^;Visf^ing,r": r - J ^ 
to be designated as nationally reco^gnized at£rediting\akeixciW 
V • 4na assopjjatipns, and recommend, desirable xhknges ill ci!iWia ' 

' and propedures; V, • , , '5 * ' f * , V / ' -/^ 

2.. R^yiew aM current and future poilcies\ii^i^g to'tbe M'^^vl:- v?^: 
. responsibility. of , the Commissioner for the; .recognition ' ' • '-"^^^ 
and listing of State-'agencies wisfring to be desiraated. "^ z' 
as Te.liable atithority a$ to the quality of- public * ./'^ - ^ 

postseci^ndary Vocational education, jarid-of/nurie .education, 
.\ ' «co™end des-irablf changes. in criteria and*px^^ \ 

V. -Reyiew and advise the Cohimissioner of E^ucation^ in lthe ; ' T ^ ' - 

formation, of alL current knd future^ poliiry' relatihir to the " 
matter of institutional eligibility; ' ' * : - . 

4. Review the provisions of 'current legislation af^ectiiTg Office . 

of Education responsibility in the area 6^ ^accreditation and ' * 
. .. institutional eiigibility and suggest/ .needed changes.} . . . \ V ^ . ^ 

\S'; Develop and recommend to the Commissioner of Education cfriteria ' } 
and .^rocediures fojr the recognition and. designation of accrediting - 
agencies and associations in accordance with legislative provisions^ 

> Presidential directives, or: interagency agreejitents j , * ^ 

Review^^and recommeiid* t;0 the- Commissioner of Bducatioh fox 
designation's nationally recogni^d accrediting^ agencies and . ^ 
associations of, reliable authority all applicant accrediting ^ v 
" 5f f^^cies. and' associations whi^h meet criteria established under . 

'>V (5) tboye; ... . ^ , ;r - . v. ^ i ' 

7i DeyclopI and Recommend; to the Commlssiorien of ";Bduca^ton& . ' * ^ ' - ^ - 

criteria and procedures for the fecagiji.^^ion;^designatfbn - ^ < 
and listing ^^f S^ate age'ncies. in .accordance with^ statutory ' '^-V 
. prpvision^:. Executive Orders, pr- interagency a;^rei9m^ivts;;^^\,\ • - 

*5«yiew and Tdcommend .:to/the "0Qmm4:$sioner of BdUcatiW'ier * ^ 

-Resignation as/State^fagencies of^reliable authdritV asVto ' V - 

^ the q^^lity of 4)ubl:^q postsedondary Voc^^^ V ' W- 

' Ipeet xsrri^eTia ^^stabli&h.ed under (7> alSove; ^. • -i > ' 



*- i3 

9*: Develop under the authority of* the VocationaJL Education 
Act' of 1^963, ^ as amended,.- and re'cqmme^nd for approval of 
tlve. Commissioner;! of Education,, standards^ and cyiteria 
fox specifdc categories'! of voc?ttional^training institutions \ 
which have no ♦alternative route by which to establish . 
eligibility for' Federal fundirig programs; 

IO4 Develop, under the authority of the. Higher Education Act 

' , 6f*lS!5^5v as amended, and^'recbmineiid/for the approval of 
*' ^ /the Commissioner of Education, : standards, and criteria for 
. > specific ^categories 0^ institutions of higher education, ' . 
• ■ for which there is no recognized accrediting agency or 

association, in ord^^ to establish^ eligibility for Federal 
fuiiding/programs J ' / • \ ^ 

11. Mainta^in' a ^continuous review of Office of Education 
administrative practice, procedures and judgments and 

• advise the^ Commissioner of needed changes; 

12. Keep within its purview the accreditation ajjd approval 
process -as^^it develops in all levels of education; 

13. 'Advise the Commissioner of Education concerning the 

/ . relations of the' Office with accrediting agencies or 
' ^ associations, 'pr other approval bodies as *the Commissioner 
may request;. ' ' ^ - 

14. Advise the Commissioner of Education,. -pursuant to the 
Bureau of the Budget (0/fice,^of Management and Budget) . . • 
policy dated December 23, 1954, regarding the. award of 
^degree- granting status to Federal .agencies and institutions; 

J5. Not- later than March 31 of each year, make an annual report 
of its activities, findings - and recommendations . 



CRITERIA AND RROCEDURES FOR RECOGNITION OF STATE 
AGENCIES FOR THE APPROVAL OF PUBLIC POSTSECONDARY 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ ; 

The following information concerning the! criteria and procedures 
for recognizing State agencies for the approval of public 
postsecondary vocational education was published in the Federal 
Register of August 20, 1974,- under Title 45--Public Welfare, 
Chapter I--Office of .Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, These criteria and procedures are companion to • 
Subpart A of Title 45, Chapter I., Part 149, which outlines the 
^iUteria anfd. Procedures for Listing of Nationally Recognized 
Accrediting ^encies and Associations. 
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tUieS AND REGULATIONS 



Wkr< M^^OMMISSIONER-S RECOGNI- 
TKM I*OCEDURES FOR ^ NATIONAL 
ACCREDITING BODIES AND STATE 
AGENCIES, 



SubfMt S—CrHMta «M- Strt* ACMidM 

lU^M * Soop«. 

la^l Pub^cstlon of list. 

14*J22 Inclu5toa oa list. 

lUM ijMtlal recofnitlon; rc«y»lu»Uoa. 

14$S^ CrlterU. 

Avmbmr: See. 438(b) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 19«5, Pub. L. 89-^29 M amended 
by Pub. L. 92^19, 86 scat. 235« 2M (30 Vja.C. 
10t7-l(b)). 

** . 
Subptit B— CHteHa for StaU Agen^ 

IU9.20 Scope.. 

(a) I>ursuant to secUon 438(b> of the 
fflther Education Act of 1965 as 
amended by PubUc Law 92-318, the 
Xtolted States Commissioner of Educauon 
U regulred to publish a list of State agen- 
cies which he determines to be reliable 
authorities as to the quality of PubUc 
postsecondary vocational education in 
their rcspecUve States for the purpose of 
determining, eligibility for Federal stu- 
dent assistance programs administered 
by the Office of EducaUon. 

(b) Approval by a SUte ingency in- 
cluded on the list will provide an. alter- 
native means of saiisfyiog statutory 
standards as to the quality of public, 
postsecondary vocational education to be 
undertaken by students receiving assist- 
wace under such programs. 

{OOVJS.0. 1087-1 (b)) 

1 149*21 Publication of lUu 

Periodically the U^. Commissioner of 
Education will publish a list in the Fed- 
ntAL Registtr of the State agencies 
which he determines to be reliable au- 
thorities as to the quality of public post- 
secondary vocational education in their 
r^pective States. ^ 
<aoir5.c. 1067-1 (b))* 

1 149*22 Incliuion on l»t« 

Any State agency which desires to be 
listed by the Conimlssipner as meeting ' 
the criteria set forth in § 149.24 should 
apply in writing to the Directof , Accredl- 
Utlon and Institutional EligibUity Staff. 
Bureau of Postseccmdary Education, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. 

{90VMC 1087-1 (b)) 

1 149.23 Initial recognition, and reeval- 
natJoflu 

Tor Initial recognition and for renewal 
Of recogniUon. the State agency will fur- 
nish infonnation establishing its compli- 
ance with the criteria set forth in 
* 1 149.24. This information may be sup- 
plemented by personal interviews or 
by review of the agency's facilities, rec- 
ords, personnel qualiilcations* and ad- 



ministrative management. Each agency 
listed will be reevaluated by the Com- 
missioner at his discretion, but at least 
.once every four years. No adverse de- 
cision will become final without afford- 
ing aft opportunity for a hearing: 

<3»trj8.p.lOt7-l(b)) 

1 149«24 Criteria for State agenciea. * 

The following are the criteria which 
the G^nmissioner of Education will 
utllixe in designating a SUte agency as' 
a reliable authority to assess the quality 
of pubUc postsecondary vocational edu- 
cation In its respective State. 

<ft) FttncftonoZ aspect. The functional 
aspects of the State agency must be 
shown by: 

<1) Its scope of joperations. The 
agency: 

<i) Is statewide in the scope of its op- 
erations and is le^y authorized to ap- 
prove public postsecondary vocational in- 
stitutions or programs: 

(il) Clearly sets forth the scope of its 
objectives and activities, both as to kinds 
and levels of public postsecondary voca- 
tional Institutions or programs .covered, 
and the kinds of operations performed; 

(IH) Delineates the process by which 
it differentiates among and approves pro- 
grams of varying levels. 

<2) Its orgdnization. The SUte 
agency: 

(i) Employs qualified personnel and 
uses sound pi*ocedures to darry out its 

operations In a timely and efifective 
manner^' « 

(ii) Zleceives adequate and timely 
financial support, as shown by its ap- 
propriations, to carry out its operations; 

(ill) Selects competent and knowledge- 
able persons, qualified by experience and 
training, and selects such persons~in su;- 
cordance with nondiscriminatory prac- 
tices, (A) to participate on visiting teams, 
(B) to engage in consultative services 
for the evaluation and approval process, 
aifd (C> to serve on decision-making 
bodies. 

(3) Its procedures. The State agency: 

(i) Maintains clear definitions of ap- 
proval sUtus and has developed written 
procedures for granting, reaffirming, re- 
voking, denying, and reinstating ap- 
proval sUtus; 

(ii) Requires, as an integral part of 
the approval and reapproval process, in- 
stitutional or program self-analysis and 
onsite reviews by visiting teams, and pro- 
vides written and consulUtive guidance 
to institutions or programs and visiting 
teams. 

<A) Self -analysis shall be a qualitative 
assessment pf th^'str^gths and limita- 
tions of th^ instinictipnal program, in- 
cluding the.achievement of institutional 
or progrant objectives, and ^should in/ 
volve a representative portion of ^the in- 
stitution's i^dminlstrative sUff* teaching 
faculty, students, governing body, and 
other appropriate constituencies. 

(B) The visiting team, which includes 
qualified examiners other than agency 
staff, reviews instructional content, 
methods and resources, administrative 
management, student services, and facil- 



iUe8.^t prepares written reports and rec- 
ommendations lor use by the sute 
agency* i 

(iii) Reevaluates at reasonable and 
regularly scheduled ix^tervals instituUons 
or prognmU which- it^has approved. 

(b) Responsibility and reJidbilitv* Tfit 
resjJonsibility and rellabUity of the SUte 
agency will be demonstrated by:' 

(1) Its responsiveness to the public in^ 
terest. The SUte agency: 

(n Has an advisory body which pro- 
vides for representation from public em- 
ployment sei^vices and employers, em- 
ployees, 'postsecondary vocaUonal edu- 
cators, students, and the general public. 
Including minority groups. Among its 
funcUons, this structure provides counsel 
to the SUte agency relating to the de- 
velopment of (standards, operating pro- 
cedures and iioUcy, ^ interprets the 
educational nSeds and manpower ProJcc- 
Uons of the Site's pubUc postsecondary 
vocational' education system; 

(U) Demonstrates that the 'advisory 
body makes alreal and meaningful con- 
tribution to the apprpval process: 

(lU) Provides advance public notice of 
proposed or reVlsed stendards or regula- 
tions through; its regular channels of 
commuScatioAs, supplemented, if neces- 
sary, with direct communication to in- 
form interested members of the affected 
community. In addition, ifprovides such 
persons the opportunity to comment on 
vttie sUndards [or regulations Prior to 
their adoptionj 

(iv) Secure 
formation rega 
tution or-proe 
tion or prograt 
has an ongoing 
outputs consisi 
goals; 

(v) Encourages experimenUl and in- 
novative programs to the extent that 
these ar^ conceived and implemented in 
a manner whicii ensures the quality and 
integrity of thd institution or program: 

(vi) Demonstrates that it approves 
only those institutions or programs 
which meet its published stendards; that 
its stendards. jbolicies. and procedures 
are fairly applied; and that its evalua- 
tions are conducted and decisions are 
rendered tmder conditions that assure an 

' impartial and objective judgment; 

(vii) Regularly reviews its standards, 
policies and procedures in order that the 
evaluative process shall support con- 
structive i^ialysls. emphasize factors of 
critical importance, and reflect the edu- 
cational and training needi of the 
student; , * 

(viii) Performs no function that would 
be inconsistent with the formation of an 
independent judgment of the quality of 
an educational institution or program; 

>(ix) Has written procedures for the re- 
view of complaints pertaining to instii 
tutional or program quality as thes^ 
relate to the agency's standards, and 
demonstrates tiia^ such procedures ar^ 
adequate to provide timely treatment of 
sUch complaints ih a manner fair and 
equitable to the complainant and to the 
institution or pro^r»ni; 



sufficient qualitative in- 
ag the applicant instl- 

to enable the institu- 

to demonstrate that it 
3 program of evaluation of 
ent with ite educational 
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<x) Annually makes available to the 
public <A) its policies for aisproval. (B) 
xtports of Ita operations, and (C) list of 
Imtitutio'ns or profframs which it haa 
approved; * 

(xi) Requires each approved 'school or 
profram to report vn changes Instituted 
to determine continued compliance with 
standards or regulations; 
' (xll) Confers regularly with counter- 
part atencies that have'similarTcsponsl- 
biliUes'in other and neighboring SUtes 
about methods and teqhniques that may 
be used to meet those responsibilities. 

(2) Its assurances that due process Is 
accorded to institutions or programs 
seeking approval. The SUte agency: 

(i) Provides for adequate discussion 
durtag the on-site visit between thei^it* 
ing team and the faculty, administrative 
stair, students, .and other appropriate 
persons; ^ 



^ (11) Furnishes as a result ot the eval- 
uation visit, a written report to the insU* 
tution or program commenting -on areas 
of strength, areas needing improvement, 
;and, when appropriate,- suggesting means 
of improvement and including speciile 
areas, if any, where the institution or 
program mfay not be in compliaxice with 
the agency's standards; 

(iU) Provides the clilef execuUve officer 
of the Institution, or program with op- 
portunity to comment upon the written 
report and to file supplemental materials 
pertinent to the facts and conclusions in 
the written report of the visiting team 
before the agency takes action on the 
report; 

(iv) Provides the chief executive officer 
of the Institution with % 8i>eciQc state- ^ 
ment of reasons for any adverse action, 
and notice of the right to appeal such 
action before an appeal body designated 
for that purpose; / 

(y) Publishes rules of procedure rc- 
ptfdlng Appeals: / . 



Xvi) Continues ^ approval s&tus of 
the insUtution or program pencjlng dlt* 
position of an appeal*; % . ^ 

<vii) Furnishes the ^ef executive off 
fleer of the institution or program with 
a written decision of the appeal body, in* 
eluding a statement of its reasons 
therefor* ^ 

5c) CapacUv to foster ethical practices. 
The Static agency mxzst demonstrate its 
capabiUty and willingness to . foster 
ethical pracUces by shewing that- It: 

(i) Promotes a wcH-deflncd set of ethi- 
cal standards governing InsUtutional or 
programmatic practices, including rt^ 
cruitment, advertising, transcripts, fair 
and equitable student tuition refunds, 
and student placement services; 

(11) Maintains appropriate review In 
relation to the ethical practices of each 
approved institution or prograni > j^- 
(aoiTJ3.axot7-i(b)) 

[mDoa74-10398 Filed S-1^74;S:i5 amj 
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, VocatioWl /'Education' . •• ' '. - 



Education 



. 'mf. ' . -1 „ COLORADO State Bp.ard for Co"taii(unity Colleges • ijvi Occupational Ei 

" ''^. ./'"-T^v . --^ M. G. Linson, Iji,reciof,;:0ccupati.4hi^^^ , 
u . [ • • ■' ■:. 207 State Servicfe" BuUddng.; ^iS^^'Shfplfinah :St-.^.:-; ■ ^ T'V 

Vvf. ' Penyer^-Gdlo.. ,3^03^;, ^ ; 

V j' - ' H'>- ":'fEl6jijDA' State " Board. odE Mucatioii - % '-'fe'v' v v 

f-o.- Floyd'T. Christian, vb'ommiss'ibn'ef • /-^'iC' t^'" 

^ -^^^^^^^^^^ • Department. qf-.Educatioilv - ^k'^- V .J,: :5^J>-% '"' ■^V^^w 

• ;• Tallahassee/ Fior.idi,^ -^23pf '',0^:^, ■■^.,%>^'r'.^^'i ■ vi%:- 

XqwA- Start e Bbard of, Ptibli(f.ln.stiUcti6if ° ' '^^^^ ---i. -"••>■-■■ 



f"/. > r, * . Robiert D-. 'Bentow- ' ' -''=--^^.-, V -" . '^'^■v='■ 

If*'' 



. V ' . , - . .-Stifle Superintendent of jPubliQ Instrui^irdji''/-," ' : 

-r-:.. v/Grimf^-Stite Offip^^^^^ , - /' ■ ,:V;k: 

> 'laBNTUCJfY Statie l^bard- of^^^ .""' "'t' , "'v' . -V -V f : 

%:':■■ "> . • ' ' Sfej^errmten^^ aiid*, • 




'.4' 



' ;,-M0NTANA-'-Bc^^^ ■'■ .v '■■#■1.. .. •-'^3 '' 

*• • - ? ^yfie!'^tionS^■■'^^^ ,' '.>^:''--f ''- V "■• 

7:" Office of^^tiieiSt^te i^peTint^nderit -of --Pubiic Instruotibn ; 

. . NE#:;ME'Xfe0l;^Wat,e^^^^^ 1>f'^.;pduii^^ti:p3i ' : - ^ . ■ , ' ' ■ • ' " -\ ' '. 

. Ass,|s:i:aht,.^:t,ate Sijperintendent fori .Vocational Education . 
r -f.-/.- ' ■ Depir.titrnt;.'V^^ • • ; 

• • ■•■^--v:: ,.«':Sipi:;--.^>-,.^:,^v:;; ' v. \.. ^ . ;„ .- /,. . v-y- : 

•^•-■-■i' -''r-'-/'" ""c-^^^ . i 




^r' • ^: * ' , . b:,. <v Report's of;- Its opera ta^iiis;.. V * „; ; v 



. /i1:s .opePAMofts "o^n a '^.rbfessional bas'i-s.- .Among;:- tHe l^qrs ^ - . . 

.\. . •>;•'.•- ;t<x U .cogsidef ef^iiH •thi;?'. icibhji€&:.t ion. ,-|re- tlrat, the eg^ncjv ; „■ • 

' * "' ai .'us'es-'^pWrdenced: ah'd qUaiifiefi' .e^amin'efs to' visit; V . u-. 

,^• . " • • cc^oks oi^^nu^ sing., to., famine educ.at^oaal^obiectxye^ 

V'f, ; 'to - inspect* courses, cfoiriiins-,. admihd^lfritiye »pract^9ers , _ -^N^ 
1 . . - • ' - " ■ " services ^and/faciliti^es and- to <^repaTe.v?r it ten reports • / . 

i' . 5' ■ , ^ t and recbmiaendatidni for. the . use of. \ ■■ ■ 

f' ^- . ' * - ■ ■ --^and oWsjes' such"exa?n:inXt.ions.t9 >e/^cpnductef , . 

-•V • - ' , ' ^ ?v.'- '. .'conditions that aksur*6; ah imjiariti^l'/and obj&ctivf judg- ^^^^^^^^ 

, f-went^ _ . .-Vr" • .J' 

• ' . • b'.. "secures- sufliciea^ and -^er-t'^nenC^^^^ : t , .' 

• ■ ' - <dual ita^iVeV aspects -Of *the school; s • educatjional- .proferanb£v,^. 

• .> c. Requires^eacji*>chobl o£;4urVd^ 

• v' clearly defined refuha policies governing all fees, and . 
'* * ^ ^lUition. paid b^, students.: V;,- ,.-.v • V X , ■ 




; ^ . £pr /^el^tion^ pxoinptioh, 'and 

^ ; (45: ;Pr?^c fol Idwed J iti!* saf eguardd'lig the laealjt.h 

* / / and Kell^beihg -af JtiidVnts:;- • { 

v r(5} Current- enrol Iment l>y x:lass and student-- 
- .teapher ratios; ' ' * V- 



(6> Number o£ admissions to- school per year^ for. 
- pa;st- Syears; v.: . ' ' , '\ 

_ (7| 5(Jumber d£ -graduations^: f torn schooj: per, year. . 
' Eor past 5 years ; / • " . v . .* • 

(8) wrformance.^ of student^s 6n State- board •/ * _ ] 
. / \ ^^jf^iMtAon? for. i>ast /S. years'; , , * 

.(9) Curriculum p.lah 5 • ' . ^- ^ 

- ' ^ <*<^ ^/ ' : - ' ' ^' ' , ' ' 

(10)^ jBrief cours.e description;^ ^ . ^ ^ 

^ ^i-.^ ■ " ■ - -^^ ^ J 

'.•\,JCil^/j)fe script 1 and facilities/ 

/ . f " xlinicai areas, ahd;coritractual arrangements ' - 
which 'ifeflect .uporf the academic program • 

2 years, ot)ta4ns front 
• .ea^ch acd»rediie4 schooi iof-' nursing: ' ^ - - 

" ' ^ " ' • ^: ; 

,XI^) 4''<^'o;py its: audite'd. fiscal ^repori, including • 
' . a: ;stat^meht'df /income and expenditures; - • 

M^l) A current catalo'g./,- k ' '» ^ 

• #. 4»; ""^Ha-sv^CjIl^ieiar , written -procedufefs for (^)», the accreditation 

• ^ , <.v6f 4''$thool of. nursing .or institution, (b)- placing it 
- i on probationary status, Xq,)* ^r-evoking the accreditation, 

/ . " - antL/rd> reinsta-tfng. accteditation. . ^. \' 

. f - M ' ' . ^ ' \ ^ 

/ The list ofy recogniz<pd afccrediting bodips^ and of Stat©^ agencie? 
.'^ / * will include? organizations which have been determined by the. 

. ^ GpmmissltHiej'tqf JEducsitipn to be reliable authority as to the " 
- quality^pf 'tfr.afnin of fered. by schools ^pf ^Aur sing., /For purposes 

oJ| iristi%utiarra} and program accreditation, as provided for 



(J 



♦ • C V 



-■It:.. 
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. . in, the Iiuif5et\\fraijid^^^^ 

' tssf^tiatiphs'^designa'teii by '%}\e.M^mpi^^^9^^.X as" "Nationally^ 
..'.RccigndieirAccT.^di^^^ Agenci^^^. and. A^socia^^ (the seven 
-regional ^accr^dlt League for 

';Nur^nig^rI^^ : - • , ,^ 

Aiy dtJier a^sp^^^ agency which- desC^ be - 

ihciudeUf:on\t^^ ri'i$,.'shcrfll.d :xequ in writing 

.'Bach associa ta.oii ;'or : Stute '.^igericy ^ l^isted ftiy bf .re-fevalua t ed 
frpni' tlme i^^^^ Cpmmf5^4qner^.^ ; . : / y\ - 

:For initial precognition and V 
'\:iik connect^^^^ wit,h -re- evaluation);, .^the •association or ' 

State, alg^eney- will ,b e . reiquest ed-^ to- furnish' information^ - 
'^*^stabl±^hirig -^itS: ,c vxtJx the- stated- criteria/ . J 

""TKIs ilijformation may he supplementediby personal int#rvidj?s 
\6r\iWestigati6n of the association's or agericy^'s facilities, 

record^ , personnel ^qualaf icat ions ^ and. administrative procedures,* 
:;No/adver$e decision wiii be f inalized ^Ithout affording ' 

op^brtUiti^^ 

LIST ' ^ ^ - 

RJBGiQNAL ACCREDITING COMMISSIONS TOR HIGHER EDUCATK 

Mid^l^ -States Association of Colleges and • Secondary. Schools 
. - ,1 *\ ^Harry W. Porter, Executive Secretary r ' 

Coinmission on Higher Education , // ^ 

" ' , Gatew'ay One, Raymond^l^laza West 

V. • / ' Neward, N. J. 07102 < , 



New 'England Association .of Schools aotd , Colleges 

.Robert .Ranisey, Jr. , Director of EvMuation 
^ *. Commission on" Institutions of Higher fed.ucation 

• 131 Middlesex Turnpike, Burlington,' Wass. 01803 



North. Central Association o£ Colleges and SecondarAr Schools 
Joseph Semrow, Executive /Secretary / 
Commi-ssion on Instltutiohs of Higher Education 
5454 South Shore Dr., Chicago, IllJ 60615 



Northwest* Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
James F. Bemis, Executive Director| 
Commissioii on Higher Education . 

3700-B University Way, NE., Seattle, Wash.* 98105 

Southern Association of Colleges .and Schools 

Gprdon W. Sweet, Executive Secret^iry 
Commission on Colleges 5. ,/ 
795 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, //Ga. 30308 



^5 



Western Association of Schools and Colleges 

Kay J. Andersen, Executive Dire 
Accrediting Commission for Seni 
and Universities 
■ < c/o Mills College, Oakland'^ Call^. 95350 



or 

Colleges 



Harry Wiser, Secretary ^ 
Accrediting Commission for Junior Cblleges 
Post' Office Box 4065, Modesto, Calif. 95350 




♦NATIONAL SPECIALIZED ACCREDITING AGENCIES*. 

National League for Nursing, Inc. , . 

Margaret E. Walsh,- General director and Secretary 
lO^ Columbus 'Cifofe, N-ew York, N.Y. 10019 ' 



STATE .AGENCIES 



California Board o£ Nursing Education and Nurse^egisJti»ation 
Business and Professions Building ^ t- 
' , 1021 0 Street, Sacramento Calif . . 95814 - 

Iowa Board of Nursing - , 

State Office Building' " ^ 

• / 300 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa -50319 

n Louisiana, State Board of Nurse. Examiners ^ % ^ ^ 

r. ' 907 Pere Marquette Building ' 

^ 150 Baronne I5t., New Orleans, La: jail2 ** ' 

Missouri State Board 6£ Nursing * ^ . 

Box 656, Jefferson City, Missout^. 65101 ^ 

Montana State Board of Nursing 

Wheat. Building, Suite 201 , ..Helena, Mont .., '59601 

New Jlampshire Board of Nursing Education and Nurs^ Registration 
Stickney Ave.., Concord, N^H.. 03-301 

New. York Baard of Regents * . * ' - x 

Board of Examiners of Nurses, Albany, N.Y, J2204 ; 

,West Virginia Board of Examiners for Registered Nurses . ^ 
408 Davidson Building ^ ^ 

910 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Ya. -25301, . 



*For certain purposes cither than the administratiofu of P.L. SS-Sfel 
the National Association for *^r*actical Nurse Education and Servi/ce 
Inc., has been listed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education as, 
nationally recognized accrediting ag'ency.- , 



Exhibit F 



f . . . • ' 

Office of Education- 
Bureau of PoctsecondftTy Education 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligit)i.lity Staff 
January 28, 1975 



INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY A:^D CONSUMER ABUSES 

A STATUS REPORT mi SU^IMARY OF 1974 ACTIVITIES, INCLUCIKG 
A REPORT CN HIE BOSTON CTJOBE SERIES OK PROPRIETARY VOC/vTroNAL 
schools" and TIIE; SYSJE2I TOR KONITORING CONSniER ABUSES • - 

(- . 

FINDINGS AJJD REC0121EK&ATI0NS 



Submitted^ to the Director of fehe Accreditation and 
Institutional Eligi^^i'lity Staff. 



Prepared by: ^ • * 

Ronald Bugcley, Chief, Accreditation Policy Unit, AIES,ond 

meiaber of tlic Ficn' Subcoiniuitten on Educational 

Consumer Protection' 
Joseph Har,dnian, Chief, Institutional ^Pligibiliry Unit— Junior 

Colleges, Accreditation ai)d InctitutiX)iial ^ 

E^.1gi|)ility Staff ^ 
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. • SUMMARY -AND RECOMMENDATIOMS ' . . • .. ' •■■ V ' 
*. • . ~ ■ ■ 

Report , ,• ' . " ... ^ ' '* ' 

The "age> t>f consumerism" has made the Federal -govemme^nt increasjLtigly^ 

• • ' * *-'■** 

aware of the; abuses of educational* consumers resulting from unethical . 

operations of some educational institutions. Rising^ educational costs, 
the limited prospect for increases in Federal funding support for edu- 
cation, and the decrease in tle"^pulation available for. po&tsecondary 
education are tempting all sectors of pos'tsecondary education into.un*- 
ethical, or "grey-area," competitive/ practices." Within this milieu, 
the review of the Boston Globe series on private vocational schools .was 
one point in a 12 month process' of -evaluating the strength? and l^;Lta- 
tions of current eligibility requirements and regulations governing 
Federal aidcto-education programs. The series, however, provided a 
setting for reviewing a number of malpractices that had been identified 
within the postsecondary private school sector, ^s well as an occasion 
to review the efforts of /^'ederal. State,' local and private agencies, in. 
tackling the abuses which affect .educational consumers* 

In' addition to a summ^vy of the. Boston Globe allegations^ and' a Nummary 
of the schools* responses and recommendations, the report inc?ludes the 
findings of accrediting agencies, a review ojE Federal and State respon- 
sibilities in protecting the consumer of eHucation, an analysis of the * 
Issues as ^perceived by responsible regiorial, state and local leaders, 
and some recommendations designed to preven't furttner abuses of the edu- 



r/? ;^ yiji' 'r.-: V' ,i,>,\.. V -'^^r,-: ■•■■>"-^ 

f' - ■ ',' '- r-ecQin&endaticJSts'. s^^^^ toward .Achieving i^e^r ^oQrd'ina^-, ' .i^- 



'Th? report' submitted , to the. Director of thd. Accreditation- and Institii^ 
tioriai Eiigibillty Staff outlines a. nunibet olf action' st^ps^ vh-i^^iiay Wior^ 
sidered by the -U.-Si Off ic^ of Education iti' provicfing" protection '-tq edu^ V ' 
cational consumers. The re^ommendatf'ons. focus upon toeasures- to- improve 

the regulatory functions of State; changes in' Ihe Federal' eligibility • 

■ • '-. . . ' . • 

requirements; and measures, to' improve the communication linkages among 

the primary agents involved in providing an ^e^sight mechapism for' j \ 



lostsecondary occupational ^schools and programs. Our..recoiraneridations ' 

■ ' ' . • . 1 - 

are as follows: , r • , 

, —The Office of Education shoufd'play a c/talytic role in develop- 
implementing an "ear ly^. warning systeir:" among -the agents 



/■ 



responsible for certifying^ that accredited and/or approved insti- * 

tutiona^ are acting in the pubJlc interest. 

— As an initial step, a national conference should be .con- / 

vened by t^iG Office to consider the^need for and ways to 

' implement an effective communications network amonj* the 

affected parties. • ^ < " ' / 

/ ' ; ' ■. <>' —The Office of Education should consider ^ requiring^ as. one change-. 

to curreivt statutory eligibility requirements, that postsecon?lary ^ 
, 0 ■ * t ' . / . ■ . ^ '•■ 4 ■ ' ' ' 

'* vocational institutions be' chartered, licensed and/or approved by 

^ * State 4gehcj.es ^recognized , for such purpose bv t'he-n.s. Comraissloper 

of Educatioja. * , ' ' - ' / 

■ -7' 



/ 



/ 



-•The Office .of Education should develop proposals for *tightening 
eligibility requireiiientsi tbat (1) .create safeguards ensuring that 
the interests .of students, the publiic and the Federal, government 
are properly protected; (2) provide the Connnlssioner of Education 
with sufficient power and authority- that he now lacks commensurate 

with his explicit and impl;led responsibilities for administering 

/ . - / . . ■ ' ■ 

programs of student financial aid; and (3) add specificity and 

flexibility to the range of remedies available in dealing with 

individual institutions and particular^ circumstances.- / ' * 



I, INTRODUCTION ' * 

In March 197^; the Boston Globe published 'a series of articles alleging 
•seriovs educational laalpractices by. selected proprietary vocational 

schools located or operating in the Boston ^ea.* Essentially, five 

tnajor kinds of educational malpractices were highlighted in the Globe ^ 
articles: 

- misleading advertising 

- indiscriminate recruiting 

- poor 'course completion rates . - . 

- false job-placement promises 

- insufficient tuition refunds 

Action by^the Office. of Education in response .to the specific issues 

raised by the , Globe articles was in' two principal areas: 

. / - ^ ^ • 

(1) The Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff requested 
the two nationally recognized accrediting agencies inyolved to 
conduct a full-scale review ot the accredited schools cited in > 

?the articles, and ' ' , * 

(2) ''"The schools cited in t^e series which were eligible for partici- 

pation in at l6ast tone Federal aid to education program ;acimin- 
istered by the Office; were asked. to respond specificaliy to ' 
the Globe allegations ♦ / ' ? . , 

Attachiient 1 provides a siiunary.jof /he Globe >s allegations and a' summary 

of the schools' respoftses and reconanendations. Attachment 2 includes ' 

•'Report of /indirigs" by two. nationally recognized accredi/ing aien/es: 

the Accf4diting/Coirattission of the National Home Study Council aid th^i 



*In addition to the Globe series, other comparable articles asserting 
abuses affecting the educatibnal consumer ,have also' appeared, such as 
the four-part series on the trade school industry by Eric Went«7orth of 
.the Washington Post (June 23-26, 1974) and an article by Sylvia Kronstadt, 

Student Loans: How 'the Government. Takes the Work Out of Fraud." The'- 
yishington Monthly. '(November 1973), "~~ ^ 



Accrediting Commission of tfte National Association of Trade and Te<:hni- 

l • • * • * 

cal S,&hools« 

Governmental Activities ^ 
Coincidental with th^ review of the Globejs* charges during this period ' ' 

i 

were a series of governmental actions and studies designed to address 
clear attd evident deficiencies which exist in present monitoring devices 
used to assure the quality and capability" of schools whose students re- 
ceive Federal funds.* More specifically, attention focused upon the triad 
of educational oversight which includes:' 

* : (1) Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencicfs ^ Current laws and 
statutory regulations governing institutional eligibility re- 
* fleet ^the conviction of the Congress that the Federal Govern- 
meht, through the U.S. Office of 'Education (tISOE), should not 
be in the business of directly accrediting sch9ols. , The Com- 
missioner's function is tp recognize accrediting bodies that 
do establish schools as "accredited"^ and, therefore, eligible 
. ^ for Federal funding, these same regulations, however, are si- 
/ .lent on the issue of educaCfdonal consumer protection. 



On August 20, the Office published in the' Federal Register / re- 
vised Criteria for Listing "Nationally Recogni^:ed Accrediting 
Agencies,, which place increasing emphasis upon the need for ^ 
responsibility and reliability in the accreditation process, A 
copy of the revised Criteria is attached, along with a list of 



*It should be noted that the Office of Education contracted with the Brookings 
Institution in June 1972 to study the use of accreditation to establish the 
eligibility of postsecondary institutions for; Federal programs*- The resulting 
study. Private Accreditation and Public Eligib ility > by Harold Orlans et^. al^. 
(October 1974) providias^ useful background and informational data regarding, 
educational consumer protection issues. / 



/ 

/ 



the educational consumer protection features of the proposed 

♦ 

requirements for recognition (See Attachments 3 and 4), 
State Regulation, or Approval of Postsecondary Institutions v 
,Too, of ten*" "accreditation" is equated with "eligibility" thus* 
' overlooking the ij5Eortant co-equal statutory responsibility 
of the individual States to effectively charter, license and 
regulate schools. More precisely, accreditation by itself is 
only one of a series of requirements ,which must be net to es- 
tablish "eligibility" for USOE administered programs. Statutory 
definitions of eligibility for proprietary schools require two 
concurrent but independent judgmeiits;' one from the States and 
one from the accrediting agencies, ' /' 

Because chartering,Micensure and approval practices vary widely 
among the Stajpes, USOE and several other Federal agencies pro- 
vided consultative and financial support for the development by 
the Educatic^n Commission of the States of "^odel State Legisla- 
tion f0r Approval of Postsecondary Education afid Authorizatio'n 
to Grant Degrees," The purpose of the "Model Legislation" is 
to enhance, embellish an</ reinforce the States' capacity to reg- 
ulate and license postsecondary educational institutions both 
proprietary and tax-exempt (See Attachment 5). | 

Since' itsypublication and distribution to the States', tKe VWodel 

Legislation" has been adopted in several States anc^ is under re- 

I . 

view for pos'^ible adoption in other States. Currently, there 



are 46 States which exercise some authority over' postsecondary 
•trade, technical, business, ."t pr6;fessional and corfespbndence 
education, with 45 States having funding to suppott their* 

mission and four Stajtes ^l^aving no statutory provisions for 

■» 

. such schools. In some few States, the proprietary, schools 
are reviewed by the State approving agencies for veterans 
training and education. In five States, the responsibility 
i^ exercised by independent Boards, Agencies or Commissions. 
.Finally, 39 States place the oversight mechanism vrtthin the 
respective State Departments of Educaflop^* i'.. 

^Federal statutes ai\d ^regulations, while , requiring State aur 
thorization^ of projprietary schools, do not address the fact 
that^the quality of oversight varies frcm State to State, This 
piroblem^ is addressed by the "Model Legislation" which focuses 
upon standards whereby the States can ensure tha't ;Lnsjtitutions 
adhere to approved practices. 

Federal Eligibility Requirements and Prdgram Regulations , 
As noted above, current Federal statutes and statutory regula- 
tions ygoverning the i^articipation of postsecondaty proprietary 
vocational schools in student financial assistance programs 



*For an excellent summary of State regulations pertaining to 
private schools, see "Brief Study Related to State Regulations 
of Private Sthools (Post-Secondary)," fprepared by, the National 
Aissociation of State Aldministrators and Supervisors of Private 
Schools (January 1, 1975)./ / / 

■'. . ■ • / / 



^ /' ^ "in V'/' ■ . • / 



require > among other elements, f hat, such schoa^s are: 

• "Ifegilly authorized to pirivide, and •providef.withih'^ 
that state., a program of p*ostsecxondary voq4tional ^ 
ot technical- education designed to^^fit individuals . 
^ for useful' employment ia recognized* occop'^tions"; 

and are ' - ' ^ * ' \ ' * 

• . ... . ^ * . 

"accredited by nationally recognized accrediting 
" agencies or associations." ^ / . ♦ 

y - . 4 

The eligibility m6del- for proprietary vocational schools Jfhus 
presumes a tripartite structure- of relatlotiship vh£ch can be 
diagrammefd by three overlappiijg circles or Inrvthe form of a 
triangle,.; - ^ « , 




pate in education programs administered by xtjie Office of/Educa-- 



tlo^, certain minimum .statutory or' regulatory requirements must 
.met.. v-TheSe eligibility elemepts* all' into, three cdtfegoriies ^ 
wRich are: .vfJLrst, factual- information such as type. of school,.*, ' 
^length of programs, and -legal aiithorization; second, the^ quali-r^; 
tative aspects, of schools of programs, including. accreditation, 
or the use of one of 'the alternatives to accredited status; and, ' 
third, special requirements established by program administra-r 
tors under. broader^ provisions of law, through regulation speci- 
fying' provisions which, participating schools must meet. 

In other words, the statuto-ry system for establishing postsecandary 
institutional eligibility among proprietary schools for paxtici- 
pation in USOE aciministered education programs consists of three 
complementary elements: (1) State chartering*, li6ensure or ap~ 
provfil;. (2) accreditation by a nationally rfe^cognized accrediting 
agency; and (3)* Federal program requirements! ' Whenever one or 
more of these .elements is defective^ the probability of educational 
consumer 'abuse- increases. < 

^. \ • Proposed Legislation and Regulations 

/Beyond the stated reference* to Sta*te authorization and accredits- 
tion, current statutory regulations governing institutional el- 
igibility are silent on the issue of educational consumer prx?- 
tectlon. For 'thi^ reason, USOE in- January; 1974, began to study 
the folliwlng^ legislative optlbns: . ' * 



!• Riequlring a. national tuition policy as a condition 
/ • of parjticipating^ in Federal Student Aid Programs. 

2* Broadening the provisions of the Higher Education . 

Act (Section 438 b) to enable the Commissioner to 
^ef^ognlze State agencies for the monitoring of pri^ 

vate, as well as public, ppstsecondary vocational ^ * 
^ 'cdifCfition. / • • ^ * 

3, Broadening the Commissioner's authority to limit, ^ 
suspend, and terminate the eligibility of a schoo,l 
in all OE administered postsetbridary education pro- 
^ grams, — not just GSL, as presently authorized by 
Section 438 (a) <3) (called "LST"), 

Re^uiripg participating proi^rietary schools to pro- 
vide the Office of Education, on a regular basis, 
with validated- 'information regarding student drop- 
out, course c6mpletion, apd job placement rates. 

In addition £o the above important legislative consideration^ 

and the publication of revised Criteria for Lifting Nationally 

Recognized Accrediting Agencies (see above), USOE op October 

17^ 1974, published under 'Notice of' Proposed Rule Making' in 

the 'Federal Register revised requirements and standa^s for 

the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP),* These proposed new 

regulations for administering the GSLP are designed to protect 

students who borrow under the'^oan program*. Among otfier • items, 

the rules would require educatioiral institutions to provide'^ro- 

spective students with "a compile, sjid accurate statement^' about 

programs, faculty, facilities, salary level,, and vocational- . 

school studen^ts' placement. Ttade oir vocational schools ^ould 

. ^ ' i 1 ' - ' - i ' ' ' 

ajso be required to mate $ure that applicants had *the ability to 

I' f I 

benefit from their training (See Attachment 6)* Finally, the 



*Jn March* 1973, phe Office contracted with Systems Group, Ipc. / 
to develop a historical summary' of borrowers, institutions,/ and 
lenders participating in the' Federally Insured Student.- Loan (FTSL) 
Program,^ This study, published in November 1974, * forecasts the / * 
probable volume of ^utur« defaults under the FISL program. 



Office served as the lead agency in the work-.of^ the Federal 
Interagency Coiranittee on Education's Subcommittee on Educa- 
tional Consumer Protection, which issued on September ,18,. 
1974, a report entitled. Toward A Federal VStrateRv For Pro - 
tection^ Of The Consumer Of Education . Adopted ^y the full ' 

Federaio Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) in <Decem- 

* ' ' ' 

ber 1974, this, report advances a Federal strat;eg^ for consumer 
protection designed to work in conjunction with the efforts 
of the States^ localities, consumer groups, and^ther private 
o^anizations. Jo this end,^ four prindiples were enunciated 
and twenty-twQ action steps" recommenced whicl) solidify the* 
emerging Concept of the student as a consumer and which ad- 
dress some of the ai:eas requiririg action arvd attention by the 
Federal government in helping to protect the^n^erests of the 
educationetl consumer (See Attachment 7). . * 

On August 15, 1974, ^£he Federal Trade Commission promulf.ated 
a proposed Trade Regulation Rule (TRR) concerning proprietary 

Vocational and home study schools. The proposed TRR contains » \ 

■ ' ' ' ' ^ • * . ' 

a prp-rata .refund formula and^ a ten-day "coolinp-of f-reaf f irma- 



tion'*l priDVision for, students/ Additionally, there 
,aetaile|d disclosure and advertising substantiation 
• (See Attachment 8).* These actions, consideratTion^ 



are ^numerous 



requireiments 
, proposed 

, - - - i\ . .. ' V • 

rules and ^regulations? regarding the policy area of consumer pro- 

' ' \ ^ • ^ ' I 

'tecti^'on .generally, and with respect to the GLOBE articles^ it! ^ar 



ticu'lar, formed the backdrop for the Boston review, 
BOSTdSiJ REVIEW -*<^' 



Purpose ^ 



♦ In September a four-person Federal team'was designated by ' 
the Director of the Accreditation and Institutional Eligi- ' 
bllity Staff to meet with selected regional, State and school 
officials to gain a local perspective on the Boston Globe's 
"Spotlight" series on vocational e'ducation, /nd to obtain 
insights into the validity of the charges and allegations * . . 
ade.* Several small informal working sessions were scheduled * 
primarily-^ to solicit opinions, attitudes and perspectives as 
seen by the New fngland regional, State and private organiza- 
tioris and individuals in various conferences held in Bos'ton, ' 

■ / /• - . ■ ' ■ ^ ' 

September 18-20,- 1974^ ' Agencies represented included: 



*Team members included: / / ' 

' y/* ' ' ' ' 

John Dri^coll, Special Assistant y^'to the 'Dept^ty Comm^^ssioner 

of Postsecqn^ry Education r (* 
Alice Hansen, Chief, *^^anagement Information Branch, Office 

^ ' ' of Guaranteed Studegit-^ Loans 

Joseph Haifdman, ^ Chief , Itfstitut/tontP. Eligibility Unit—Junjior 
Colleges, Acc^lreditatibn and Institutional 
' - . Eligibility ^-Staff* . . ^ I 

Ronkld Pugsley/ Chiejf, ^creiita|ion Policy Unit, AIES, and 
(ehalrman) member ol th^ pfCE Subcommittee on Educational 
• Consumer Tfotec;^oj^, j / 

■ ■, • . .y-"'' ^ " . I 
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DHEV7/ Office of the Secretary ~ — ^ ^ 

Office of Education " ^ • 

Office of * Guaranteed loans 

DHEIv' Audit Agency " " 

Federal Trade Commission. ' 

Veteran's' 'Administration . 

Department of Treasury 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts/. Off ice of Attorney General 

State Department of Education 
Higher Education Ass't Corp, 
^ Financial Aid Administrators 

and Guidance Counselors 

Connecticut/ Department of Education ^ * 

' Student Loan Foundation 

Maine/ Department of Education ^ 

New Hampshire/ Department of Education ^ . 

Higher Education Ass't Corp. v ^ 

^Rhode Island/ Department of Education 
^ * Hig^^r Education Ass/t Cofp,^ 



New England Association .of School^, arid Col^^ges 

> ■ -^t X' 1' ^ 

Massachusetts Association of Business Schools i ' " 

Massachusetts Association of Private Vocational Schools ' 
.Selected school representatives, public and private . 

Tlja/ivisiting team had three' major objectives: (1) to assess 
whether the consumer abuses in the six- State re*gion were, in- 
deed, as serious in nature and as pervasive as, the Globe series, 
would lead one to believfe; (2) to discuss the' s€»ries with Re& 
gional Federal personnel, a variety of State officiaJs,^and with 
school associations; and (3) to obtain Regional and State re- 
^actions to current Federal policy options, and suggestions for 
other improvements, which might stem from State and local ex- 



perietRi'er— The-thinkiQg_MLd opinions of the various groups 
and individuals corvsixlt^d-^ere mixed, but, in general, it 
appeayeH that heightened {Public and agency awareness, of cer- 
tain consumer abuses were counterbafanced by cextain negative 
results^ cijt^d below*. 

^ . Globe's Impact 

^» ' ■ 

■;rhe educational fype of abuses, identified in the Globe ' s 
series were seen as real by all of the groups consulted. 
While the kind of abus^ and pr^actice uncovered appeared to 
have taken place, the allegations often lacked depth, ac , 
cording to conference participants. The extent of mal- 
^practice, either at the particular institution investigated 
or for the postsqcondary vocational school sector as a whole, 
as was clearly implied in the series, was not substantiated 
in the discussions. However, most of the participants 
fi^greed that the Globe's , calling attention to -the existence .of . 
mal-p^actices in some schools was a public service. These 
practices are summarized in "Attachment 1" of thJ^s report arid^ 
include: - , ^ 

m^-srepresentation in advelitising; 
mistrepresentatidn in selling; 

misrepresentation in placement and employrae^it opport 
violation of accrediting agency stai\dard^^ (lack 
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recruiting, admissions'" and x^i^xA practic^^; aftd vio-'* 
. lation'bf State^'teg^a^t^a^. 
While puClic awarenesir:^^!^ such jfr^ices had some positive 
effect^ the contfisrence part^^dpants also- indicated that tfie 

".general izedutrharges br^^i^ed against the entire prmte 

X ' • • ^ 

voc^^iial achoo^./lndustry'had had a distinctly negative im- 

* ' ' ■ ■ / ' 

upon ratable private postsecondary education in the 



Boston ai^a. . , 

Globe Investigation which ultiinatel3/.involved charges . 
•against 22 schools began several racJntlis before the actual 
publication of the "Spotlight" series.; In t4ie discfussions: 

!^ ^ / * ' 

with school persbnnel,' some schopds slated they were able 
. to id entify when they were beii4 .iixf^st^-gated, 'and numerous 



schools indicated that the "Spotlight" team visited their in- 
stitutions. Of great cc^nc/rn to ! school off jLdials was the fact 
that the series 'highlight/ed ijfe'gative aspects of certain insti- 
tutions, whilerfgnoring gbod practices displayed by reputable 



institutions.' 



,/ 



Several schools reportedly contacted the Globe .requesting that 
som6 equivalent ^e3fp6si^e/^e given, to institutions operating 
according to proper ^fcahdards which are free of the abuses 
cited — to n6 avail. /VT^e local associations of private 6chools 
advised the F^^eral tfeam" that t^hey had attempted, without sue- 



ce^SBf to" place articles or to encourage the liLohfi. to pre-- 
sent a balanced picture of the practices actively occurlng 
In the Indixstry. In the' seven-nionth period following the 
publication of the , articles, the Federal Trade Coimnission's 
Boston regional of fice .received only seven student complaints.. 
This low level of complaints may reflect the type of Individ- 
ual, usually o^used (disadvantaged and not cognizant of com-' 
plaint and recourse mechanisms), but this small number could 
be judged as some indicatipn that the abuses tend to be iso- ^ 
iatejd and Identified with certain specific institutions. Host 
, officials interviewed' by the Federal team concurred that the 
type of abuses are correctly identified but the practices are 
confined to a limited number of institute onls. ,The opinion most 
commonly expressed was . that schools which are relatively new, 
linked to nation-wide chains, and which utilize commis^sloned 
sales personnel, have a higher propensity to be offender^. 

The team's conversations with the school a^ssoc^ations revealed 
that schools in the technical and, trade category (rather than 
business schools) were most severely affected by the Globe ' 
series. Enrollment and prospective student inquiries in these 
•.schools rapidly declined after publication of the series, by 
estliftates ranging from 35 to. .50 percent. While some of this 
.decrease may be attributed t9 economic factors and the energy 
problem, 'most of the drop appears to correlate -with the publi- 
cation , of the series. School officials who met with the Federal 
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team contended that the Globfe articles used "profit making" 
in a derogatory sense 'but without reference to the actual 
prof position jof Such ^chools* These references, it was 
argued, have adversely affected, in addition to enrollment 
applications, withdrawals and completions, the public *s ac- 
ceptance of graduates', and the public attitude toward faculty, 
students and other persons associated with these institutions. 
Some highly specialized technical schools provide the only 
source of trained manpower for certain industries. Instances 
of recruiKing outside New England to seek trained graduates 
of similar schools to meet local industry needs were reported. 
These same school officials displayed a^ real bitterness over 
the Globe running of misleading educational .advertising in 
its classified section at-^-the same time th6 "Spotlight" was 
describing" the misrepresentation and hard sell technique used' 
by thk investigated schools. Similar advertising has. contin- . 



i 



ued.tb appear in- the Globe since the aeries. ^ 

the , Globe also was highly critical of the Massaphusetts State . 
"Department of Education, which is responsible for licensing pro- 
pri*tary slchools and salesmen, and, the Consumer Protefction Divi 
slon of the .Massachusetts Attorney General's Office, which is ^ 
charged with taking action against abuses. The Education De- ' 
partment was cited as not enforcing licensing laws and regula- 
tions including thp review of finanl^al statements and adver- 



tising, and the Attorney General '^s , Off l< e was similarly charged ' 
with failure to carry out its respbnsi^lities* .While these, 
allegations can be substantiated in. part, they are a reflection 
of the lack of manpower and other. resources assigned these activi- 
ties at the State level. In this respect, the Globe impact has 
been po§itive.in th^.'the State has recognized and proposed a 
commitment of additional resources to work in these ^^fea^ For 
example, the Globe ^s highl/ighfcing df problems and/ ab\ises yssocia- 



ted with tuition refund practices had an immedia 
legislation requiring strict pro-rata refunds of 



ie impact. State 



1 

institutioi^s was introduced soon after the "Spdt 
signed into law in June, with an effective date 



all j^roprletary 

'I ' 

Light'*, series and 
of October 1, 



1974. The legislation is quite" controversial. Some suggest that 

i ' ■ / 

political concerns were over-riding rather than the ultimate wel- 
fare of student consumers. Proponents view this provision as a 
quick cure to prevent' flagrant abuses. Opponents categorize the 
law as "knee-jerk reaction" legislation that was npt fully ana- 
lyzed as to jits real implications, tuition fees were stated to 
have already been raised^to cover projected loss of income'. 
These additional costs will apparently be borne by students who 
complete schooling. Incentives, it is alleged, now ' ' 
exist for student^ ^ djcop out when the need for money 
for other reaspns occurs, or for other personal (non- 
vocational) reasons; The business and trade ^ 
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school association representatives felt that lack of similar 
legislation for all tjrpes of educational institutions assert- 
. edly is discriminatory, i.e., a studenc attending a two or ' 
four-year collegiate institution could only receive a tuition 
refund if withdrawal occurs during the first week or two of 
attendance. - 

Perhaps the most significant positive effect pf the series was 
that it contributed to the intensification of a review of the 
problems. The Federal Government in both the executive apd 
legislative branches had several activities under way, but re- 
view efforts w,ere ^itimul&ted 'by publication of the series arid 
subsequent introduction itito the Congressional Record by Senator 
Brooke. : Several, corigre^sslonal committees have since held hear- 
ings onisibiJseS and 'practices and possible remedies in instltu- 

fc- ■• ' ' ■ ■ 

tioi^al erigibility^and the vocational education field. The 

\' - ' ^ 

■^^ ■ . 

Federal Trade Commission recently issued a proposed rule^ on ad^ 
vertjlsing, disclosure, cooling off and refund requirements. ^ . 



The Office oFnJdinrati^n-has_{uiblished revised regulations for 
criteria for recpgnition of national accrediting bodies and 
State agencies, and has issued a proposed rule on requirements 
for participation and procedures for the limitation, suspension, 
and termination of school eligibility for the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. . X ' . . 
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Copcurrent with the Federal review are similar activities to - 

s£rengthen protection for education consumers dLn some States.; 

• o • ^ • ^ • ' 

In addition, private school associations, high school counseled 
and other groups in vocational education or' allied fields are'' 
seeking ways to improve the deliver}' ^of quality education and 
training. Instancesj of sinaller:> schools- banidlng together :wlth 
a much needed cohesi|veness were'noted. Clearly, a problem Iden- 
tified by all groups at all levels/is the critical need for im- 
proved communications. The institutional eligibility and ac- 
creditation piVces^s itself which involves the Federal Govern- 
ment, State licensirig iD^o^ds and recognized accrediting agencies 
is*grossly defic?.ent inUts communications network/ Similarly, 
adequate communication within the Federal^ Government, between 
Federal and State governments, amonj^ the ^if'ferent agencies in 
each of these levels, -among arid between associations of. various 
schools and related groups is lacking. 

Participants at the Bost-on Region I meetings responded at length 
to questions raised by trie Federal team regarding measures which 
the Federal government should consider in providing protection 
to education consumers'. Primary attention was directed to (1) 
the -existing .^'oversight" or monitoring system, (2) Federal '(USOE) 
eligibility requirements for institutional participation in Fe^- 
eral funding progr,ams, and (3) USOE program regulations, ^jin ad- 
^ditlon to ways to Improve the communication network. A number 



of participants,, also commented on the FTC Proposed Trade Re gula 
tion Rule^ and on several 'items contained in the FICE report 
Toward 'A Federal Strategy For Protection/ Of Pie Consumer Of 
•Education* * , ; , . . ' . 

It appeared to the Federal team that a broad consensus, existed 
among, the participants regarding the need to strengthen the 
existing tripartite system for monitoring postsecondary voca- 
tional programs. For instance, seldom was the argument ad- 
' vanced for a need to develop a new oversig*ht mechanism, such a 
dir^cft accreditatibri or apprd\^al 6^*institution§ by the* U.S. 
Ofjfice of Education. Many Individual^ did,, hoiv^ever, strongly 
urge that USOE monitor more closely nationally Recognized ac- 
crediting bp41esu and . State agencies, reflecting a view that - 
such agencies are lax in applying publisRed standards. 

SUGGESTIONS m CHANGE ' ' i 

For discussion purposes the following re'cotnmendations reflect 
not only the fruits of the* Boston review, but also represent . 
the culmination 'of lengthy and intensive efforts by the Alp 
Staff in grappling with the problems and abuses affecting ed,- 
ucational consumers. * 



Strengthening the Tripartite System. . ^ ^ \ 

o' * ' . . ^ ' ^ ' • ' 

The priinary deficiency in. the current monitoring system is aeen 

^ ' ' ' ,i 

as a- cojranunication gap amo5ig the^cesponsible parties The Boston - 

discussion revjBaled that in one case fully ^disclpseS by the 
Globe - bits a'nd pieces of. information, regarding certain mal- 
practices and shortcomings at an "approved, accredited, and 
eligible^' institution were knovm separately, to. Federal, State 
and accrediting personnel 8 to 12 months in advance of the. Globe 
disclosures. Had this information been shared among the three 
parties, each woj^d have realized the seriouisness of the situa- 
tion and each would have acted individually or in concert td re- 
move the deficiencies. We believe that the Office of Education 
should play a catalytic role in developing and implementing an ^ 
"early warning system" among Federal » State and accrediting of- h 
f icials responsible for certifying' that accredited and/or apprbv^d^ 
institutions are acting in the public interest ♦ VJe further recom-, 
mendl that the Office sponsor, as an initial step, a national con- 
f erence to consider the need for and ways to' implement an effective 
communications network among the affected parties. 

The limited resources of State agehdes to administer State laws 
governing postsecdndary vocational educatio^is identified as a 
second, but most serious, impairment to the over^ti^ e^'ectiveness 
the tripartite ^stem. All parties argue that the States have' 




1-t seems cle^ir that 
ould' .comprise, 'the 




a critical': role to play in attesting . to a&\lnstltbtlon«'s ability ' 
to-functlon as a bona-flde education^. institution; and,. by con- 
trast, accrediting agencies attest to' th€^ducatlonal worth of the 
;lft«tltutdott's cburses and quality. iiTturn 
the standards approximating the following sli 

State's minimum rules and regulations for pJstsecondary vocational 
educa t lonal Ins t 1 tu t Ions : 

(1) The school has a sound financial structure wiU 
. sufficienji resources for Its continued support. 

(2) The. school has satisfactory training or eduy^ipn^ 
facilities with sufficient tools, supplies, or- 
equipment and the necessary number of work sta-- * 

• tions o!r classrooms .to adeqxxately .train, instruct, 
* , or educate the number of students enrolled or pro- 
posed to be* Enrolled. 

(3) The school has an adequate number of qualified 
•^pstructors and administrative staff, sufficiently 

trained by experience and/or education, to give' • 
the instruction, education, or. training contem- 
plated. * 

(4) The advertising and representations made on behalf 
of the school to prospective students are truthful - ' 
and freeVrom misrepresentation or fraud. 



/ 



(5) The char,ge for the ,t raining, instructioTtj p'r e'dxl-^ ' 
cation /is clearly stated and based tipon the services 
rendered. •'' . .■' 

(6) The-iwemisefe an4 -conditions unda:;^ which- the students 

^ work- and- study are sanitarj., healthful and safe ac- 

cotding to mocfern standards^' . ' 

Q) The school has and follows'a refund policy as estab- 

lished by the State,.. 
«i - - * ^ . 

(8) The school and its representatives are bonded to 

• -^proyide indemnification to any student Suffering ■ " " 

.loss as a rdsylt of any fraud, or jnisre^resen^ationV 

, Changes ip 'the Federal Eligibility. ' . 

Requirements </ ' . , • ' ' - 

■ . . • ■■ ■ ■ 



Under current statutory provisions. governing InstitHtlpnal/eli- 
.gibility' for. Federal student assistar/ce programs, the int/rests 
of the Feder.al government and ^studer/ts are not- being ade-qnately ;• 
protected. -This generally accepte/ point was discussed at length 
by those at the Boston meetings. /Proposals for tightening eli- ; 
gibility Wqulrements were also Veviewed, and ' the participants • 
appeared to; agree on the directions which 'hew "Eligibility re- , ' 
quirements should take, such a s( ^- ' 



'—create safeguards" fensurlng;.that thellnterests of 
students, the publip and the t^ederal government 
, are properly protected;/ , 

—provide- the Commissloeir of Educa't^ion with suffic- 
ient- power and'author^ii:^ that he^nW lack's commen- . 
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surate with his explicit, and implied responsi|)ilities 
for administering programs of st-udent financial aid; 

—add |pecificity and flexibility to' the range^ if 

remedies available in dealing uith individual in- 
• stitutions and particular tircpmstances. 



Tv7o Chinese aphorisms seem ^propos to the study. With respect 
* }9 the Globe series, "It is better to light a candle than to ' 
. — -'cur'se the.^rkness"; and regarding the report's findings and 
recommendations, "Even a journey of a, thousand miles begiiis 
with but a single .step." — . ; ^ ^ 
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Statenen t hy: 
T./ll. Bell 

U. S; Commissioner of Education 



Concerning the Proposeti Trade Regulation Rule 
of the Federal Trade Commission on *\dvertfsing, 
Disclosure, Cooling Off and Refund R^squirenenUs 
Concerning Proprietary Vocational and Home Study 
Schoals 

Monday, /December 16, 1974, 10^3.0 a.m. 

Room 532 ' . ' 

Federal Tretde Comjaission 

Sixth and Pennsylvania Avenue,, N,W; 

Washington, D.C. 20580 



pr. Bell is accompanied by: 



Gtegory Fusto, ^^^cial Assistant to the Comrdssloner 
S.-W. Herrell, Aotin^ Deputy Go/nirvsxoner for > 
• Postsecondcrv Educ'ation ' 

Kenneth A. Koh-lvC^Associate Commissioner for Guaranteed 
Student Loans 

John D. Phillips, Associate Commissioner for Student 
Assistance 

John il. Proffitt, Director, Accreditation and Institu- 
tional, Eligibility Staff. 
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Mr* Chairman, Members of the Hearing Panel, I want to thank you for the 

opportunity to present this statement tp. you. It is a pleasure for me 

« • 

to nect with you this morning to di^icuss the Federal Trade Commission's 
Proposed Trade fxegulatiori Rule' for Proprietary Vocational and Home St'uc?y 
Schools. The proposed Trade Re.f,ulaLion Rule (IKR) is far-reaching and 
addresses, I belicvie, a number of key issues which, in brief, pertain to 

the salvor promotion of any course of instruction by a proprietary, home 

>. . ' 

study or residential vocational school. ' ' 

. ' '. . ' 

' «v ' . " • . . ' ,i, . 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the vast majority of postsecondar;/ schools and 
programs are doing an honorable job of serving the Nation. However, a 
number of cotnir.on malpractices have be^n i^dentificd in a relatively ^snall 
tiumber' of schools. They are found not only in proprietary (private, for- 
profit) institutions but also in piiblic and private-nonprofit instituxibps . 
These Ealpracticcs include: , ' ' . ^ 

(1) misleading and inaccurate f.dvertising; 

(2) indiscriminate and overly aggressive recruitin-g; | 

(3) lack o£ full di.salosurc of salient ini^titutional » I 
characteristics and information needed by the- i 
student consumer; ^ | . 

(A) inferior facilities, course offerings, and staff; \ : 

(5) false promises of job placement and earning 
oppo-rtunities; ' j ^ 

(6) inadequate refund policies (or failure to abide by 
stated policies). 

The Proposed Trade Regulation Rule is one of a number of efforts by Federal, 
State, and private agencies to activate consumer protection mechanisms ^ where 
consumer problems exist. Since coopcratipn between Federal, State, and pri- 
vate agencies is essential- if such mechanisms arc to become a reality, . 
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as I view them, in protectiii 



I. wo^d like this morning to /first .sketch an oyervicw 6t major efforts. 



le interests oi the education/con'bunieT''^ 



on developir.eilta underv;ay, fo 



These remarks vill f^cus upoi present prol^ltrms ^ well as perspectives 



:ving which 'I will address the TneasqreiT 



encompassed in the IJtbs/osed '^'^ ■ 



I 



OvervicA; c.f'Sy5;ten For Dn terrin i n g ' 
InstituTiicncl fJ T ^ - Ibj-lity. 




Let ne say at the outset that ve welcorte F.TC's efforts ta' f^cus upon 

business and trade practices in order to assure fair market coir.betition 

- • \.\ / // 

ar.ong the prop.rietary sector of postsecond^ry vocational fechools. But 

let me add that the implications of these pcrt/cular ef/orts 'r.ust be 

viewed against the total backdrop of our lai^^t t^/^^rns vith the total 

education universe. 



Passage of the Higher Rducatio;: /cl of 19T-:A and related statutes, in- 
tensifica the need for the U.S. Offj/ce o£ Knucation (L'SOF.) tp -coi nile 



and publish lists of Institutiqps e 



igible to participate' in various 



Federal education programs administered by USOE. 

^ • * , . «. ' • 

Culmination of thes5 efforts may be seen in the list of over 8,300 insti 

tutions bited as eligible to participate in one of the largest and most: 

broadly based Office of Education programs of aid to students: the 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program, also kno\/n as the Federally Insured Stu- 

dent Loan Program, To date this program hasf provided Federal, State, or 



iC 



'V- 



•■V : 
1 Ik ♦ 



tton^-profit private" guarantees to lenders through nearly 7.-7 million 
separate student laons^ anio^ntiiti; to approximately 7.5 billion dollars. 
The universe of. eligible institutions in the*. Guaranteed Stydent Loan 
I'rograin, v/hich is ^wi Xat^cst/^slngle/llsting of eligible in^jtitutions, 
can be divided into ^crven nairi types; 



. If 730 



1* 4-year and higher^- 

2. Propr^ietary. . 1\ . . . . ^ .... .f^ 1,685 



3. Medical technology and related . 1,353 

4. Junior Colleges and Institutes -.^1,300 

5. '- -Public Area i^ocational Schools, . 1,000^ 

6. Foreign Schools ' . 800 

7« ' Hospital Schools of Nursing. . . . i . . . . 450 

Total "8,318 



Figure 



i der.|(i^J:0ates in rough terns how USOFJs jj^ograrj::etic concerns 
v:ith accredi^^^ proprietary schools overlaps v:iLh the FTC's regulatory 



iurisdicticrJ c>/?ir tills sector. The' chart also shows chot each agency's 
area of separite> interest greatly exceeds that of their joint concern. 

FTC _ .'. - 
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Figure 1 



Before anjT^chopl 0:1? Anstitution can becopie eligible to participate in 
education |5rograns.,adininistered by the Office of Education, certain 
minimum/^-tetutory or re^dlatary requirements, must be met. These ali- 
gibilit;>;^. elements fal;! into three categorieft vjhich arc: f iist, factual 

inf creation such as type of school, length of programs, and legal autr.or- 

. ' ' ' ' ' ' ' : 

iEation.;\-3et:dnd;, the qualitative aspects of schools or programs, jnclud^ 

ing accreditation, or the use of one of the alternatives to accredited . 

Status; and,' third, specii^l rcquire:nents establiiihed. by program adminis- 

trators under broader provisions of lav;, through regulation specifying 

provision^ v;hich participating schools r:?ust meet. i 

:',/*. . . , • . 

In other yprds, the statutory system for cstablisliing postsecor^dary insti- 

. tutional /jeligibility ar.ong proprietary schools for -participation in USOE 

adrjinistered education prdOgrams consists of three; complc^.entar>* eier.ents: 

. (1) State licensure or approval; (2) accreditation by a nationally irecog-- 

----h— ' ' ' \] \ / ^ 

nized iccrsditing agencv; and (3) Federal pro?;ran iTfequirem^-nts. , l-:e have 

^ ^ ' " ' ' • ^ ^ , ' 

found that wl-^ncvcr one or r.ore of ti.csc eloir.ents is defective^- the proba- 

bility of educational consumer abuse increases . , , ^>^'^, 

Another vay to express these elements might be- as a "Triangle\pf Gover- 
. nance.'* . The triangle has as its three sides (1) the State- approval < 
agencies, (2) the nationally recognized, accrediting bodies, and (3) the 

* X 

•* * » • • •,.*-*% 

Federal agencies. This- tripartite arrangement is predicated on the 
premise that each side of the triangle. has an important role to play in- 
establishilg and maintaining institutional cligibi*^lty far Federal as'gistr- 
ance'prograW, .and thus in assuring protection of the educational4»consunier 



For this reason, Mr. Chairman,, the Office of EduqatioQ has been working 
over the pa-it several years to shore up each of the three eicinciits which 
comprise this system of "oversight" for both public, acnprofi}:, and pro- 
prietary postsecondafy institutions/ -My remarks ro{:arding thc\ Troposed 
Trade Re{::ulation Rule, accordingly, arc based on our efforts to^^ iitprove 
the present system for ppstsucondary institutional eligibility c(?ct/ernina 
tion. These efforts hav^ included the folloxdng ^thrusts: . V'^- 
1. Efforts to strenr^then the Sfate nonroval proces s-, 

In 1973, three agency nenbers of the Tedernl Interagency i * 
Coirj?.ittee on .Education (FICE) — r the U.S. Office of Edu-" 
cation, the Veterans Adn^inistration, and the Department 

■ '\ 

\ 

of Defense — proviaed a grant to the Education- Connission 
of the States (ECS) to, help study^the -problems pf unethical 
or fraudulent practi"cci: in postsc'ccndary e Juration. This 
Federal incentive v:as based upon Lhe precise that gov'er- ; 
nance of e'/.ucation is a fundr.i .eutal rei;pcn3'Jb iiity of the y 
States. ' y 

\ 

Responding to the challetige~, the i)ducation Con;mission of 
the St^ates- established a Task Force oa.Model State Legis- 
lation for Approval of Postsecondary Educational Institu- 
tions and Authorization to^Grant Degrees: The Task Force, 
which drew its membership .from respres,entati ves > of ECS, 



Federal and State governments,, major accrcditirig -a^enpies,' 
^ahd postsecondary education, i>:.Sued its report- 1,^^ June, 
1973.* I am pleased to acknowTedgc the conferiTAi;5d.on made 
by the( FTC to the resulting; "Mddel Legiiilation*' contoi ued" . 



in the report. 



The "Model Legislation" sets forth mininui^^tandards whiteh 
State agencies are encouraged to use for determining 
whether or not postsecondary educat:iona]/'rifistitutions of 
any type may operate within a .State, Tlidse* standards focus 



upon an institution's ability to enable jjtudents to reach 




their educational objectives\ T|iey callUEpr p^^viding fair 
and accurate information for pros^ectijKi students m regard 

to the objectives, co^ts, andjconditio^s involved. The 

- /^^ 

"Model Legislation" rcqitireis no.t on]y truth in advertising, 

. / 

but also disclosure of relevant infor'.v.ation. Finally, the 
"Model Legislr-tncn" p.rov;idcs — 

— th^t institutions establish fair and equitable cancel- 
lation and refund polJcies; and 

■ — that thb^State' agency develop conditions for licensing 
~ sales, agents, provide procedures, for the revietiT of con- 
sumer complaints, and insui:e the preservation of academic 
records at institutions' which cease j:o exist.' 



*Model State Legp.slation, Report of the' Task Fo 
Legislation for Approval of Postsecondary Educ^ 
and Authorization to Grant Degrees, Education 
States, Report No. 39; June, 1973. 
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We se;e, Mr. Chairman, cqnsiderable effort these days within 



the States -..'hich 



s'.iculd' lead to'./ard croarion of nore consis- 
tent, machinery to adoquately protect: (1) students and 
prospective student.-, frotii vict toi^^ation; a^^dH2) reputable 
iaslitntions frtm ihc unfair cor potiLiyr. cf t'.io.se Gngnj-vAt: 
ii3\ tirau^hilc-nt or unethical reci.uTti:-,ent. ]ndeecl, the issues. 
A that confront us today include not only tS-.e ^xlevclppront of 
regi^latory laws, but alio hov; such laws are adm^nistorod 
and cnCorcc^d, - ' 

Efforts «:o i-tren:-t; ost the sys'i P.r o' •:;f.ilf--r gi!u3^tiqn . 
Accrea|LtaticnVis i.:.s edupationsl conr.unity's ova means of 
holdinl itself accountable, snd it Has been traditionally 
definocnas a- process of self -cvalunt ion b>- .a school 
Coupled With apprcisa;! by a peer group, independent oi ■ 

■ govern- xit arcncij... The Off -Ice of r.ducr.tion supports the 
concept k nc-p.-iovcn-nr-enlaj .'.ncrc.litation and bclievc^<; that 

■ this evalilation process contributes to the positive - ■ 
strengthening of each iustitutnon and to postsecondary edu- 

■ cation geneVaily. For these reasons the Office supports 
accreditation as one significant factor in establishing the 
eligibility 6f educational institutions and programs to 
participate iSx Federal, financial aid programs. 



^5 
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Although accrediting agencies haye neither the power nor 

d'os'ire to be pol^ciuf; ot rcgulnlory bodices, they have 
demonstrated ar. incrttn^lng viilinj\no.ss feo be responsive^ 
to the publicr interest <:nd to prdtocting t:\<t ociucntaor.c.! 

jccnsurer .'< C:.j;v:fes in tUv proruciurc" ;;nd opcrii;- Ir-ns a: \ " 

nationally "r'.;Cc^SJiized accrediting; bodies vliich b%*ar uptxn ^• 
the interes'ts of the exlv.catiqnal con.^uirier include: (l) * ^ 

measures to inprove the fjelf^-assesj^inent process; (2) de- 
vclopnent of vrork-shous for cvaluatcvs; (3) . clirinj'cs in 
evaluative criteria.; (4) ^adoption of due proc£i:s and re-* 
dress procedures; (5) inclusion of lay persons on decisioa- 
making bodies; and (6) stronger ethicaj pract Ice codes 
for accredited institutions. 

On Au^use 20, 'revised Criteria for t^ationnlly Tvecog- 

nized Accrec'itlt^g AgencJes and Assoc ions, <.'nd^ Crlccria 
•foi: Re'co^*:nltion of Str:tc Aopribval A;-;^.ncios for Public ?o'sl- 
secondary vocational Education, v/ere published in the Federal 
Register;. believe Chat the ne\^ Criteria significantly 
enhance our ability to encourage improvement in the accred- 
itation process, particularly in the areas of responsiveness- 



^ Federal Rer:istet\ , Vol. 39, No; 162; Tuesday, August 20, 1974; 
pp. 30041-300/O. ; . 
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to the public interest and protcfi-tion of the student. But ; 
we also realize that we are in a period ol; evolving policy 



development AAordinglv, xve will be niouitoring the 
effectiveness of the ilev Criteria/c3or>cl3/. 



Attention to OV. pronran re gula. tion r? a nd eHr. J ^ ^i llty \ . 't^ 
requl rcir.eatS t ^ ! ' ' 

Xhe third- clement in t\\a "Triiiugle of Governance" consists . , 

■ . ] r c N *^ 4 

Aof Federal statutes defining institutional eligibility and 

I - ■ • ' '. 

progran •regulations. .-^ - 

On October 17, 1974, under Notice of Proposed Kule Making, 

the Office, published in the Fedc^r^ l Rgpgsler Wvj require- ' 

icents and standards of . institutional eligibility for the 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program. .These ne\^ rcf^ulations, V 

*Mr. Ghairnian, are designed .not only to inprove the Office's 

adninistration of this major student assistance pro^^^ran, but 

also 'to provide consumer safeguards ' to students participating 

in this program. lAmong the consunic»f-oricnted features /of the 

proposed GSLP regulations, these items are •included: . ' • 

— Eligible institutions seeking to participate in 
the* loan progran rus^t sign a "Terms of Agreement" 
acknou-lcdging their obligation to comply with all 
\ applicable laws anA all applicable GSLP tegulationls. 



, *Federal Rof^ister , Vol^ 39, No. 202; Thursday, October 17, 1974; 
, pp/ 37154-37161 
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--]lrt; cases where the student does not enroll iti the 
'^institution for an academic period for v;>iich' he 
Ifias received o^Lonn, t!ie institution tmsI pron:ptly 
; ' notify the lender :um\ return ihc proceed'; of • tbc 
' ' "loan to the lem'.er. '"'-i^, 
' • - ■ / - 

^ '..--r-Each participating ii.r-Citution n>n.-t o.stah]i^:>h ^nd 
isaintain J»uc-h admnlntrativi" crul T/scal rroci^^lun-.a 
ai^.d record') as ray I.p nec^!i-.snry f;^ c.iiM.r^i i:r(/rc'r 
/ 4nd cf ficrcrnt *a.dr.>ii:Jr.J:i:'r.inn oi t lui.l;: r. voLved 

y\ from students Xv^ho have obtninot', .lo.-ins , to r.r.f.uro - . ^ 

V diat the rights of student?; are'^yrc^tected and to • 

f< /; protect the United St;iLo>s fro-^vhrc .'^r-unahi o risk 

of loss due to fiefaults. Conc(^f niir; record ii.ain- ' / 
. tenance if an institution providci; placcr^cut ' • • 

service, it ii^^t maintain 'placer4:tnt records. 

■f^ ' —la the case- of an in.^titution oticriv.^yto prepare 
Students for a particui^,r vocatit^n or* trade, tbe 
institution n.usc provide inf oti irt j<>n rcvnrd''r'r, the 

^ enploymcnt oE^its graduates in sucli vocation or 

trade. ' ^ 

—Each participating institution cifcrin^ to prepare 
students for a particular, vocvition or trade shall, 
/ ; prior to the tir-a the f>ronpocti^?-j s.tudc-.nt oMiG^-tcs 

hirselC to pay tuition or lees tc t'ne institution, 
y r.\:-:kc. dot^rni-.^nr io:;. \r^.cd o:\ cvi r-::*ro-;ri : to cy:\.'\- 

. inntion or ocher appropriate crit-ir?a, that sucli 

' ..v' ^ perscn har. th^ ability to b-r^nefl't fro;r. the instruc- 

tion or t3:r.inir.?; to l/e provi'.Uw!. » - 
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-Each v^Viilci^ctU^ iur.tituCic:^ ..irl r^intcin a 
and. equitable refund policy. . Iti detcrDinin^. whether 
a refund .policy is fcn'r and cquivr.M.e , six factcrr; 
are cited in the -roi.-.u.lr; ici:£ ^;hic:^ tlie Office v/ill 



consio er. 



Fin<illy, the proposed GSLP rogulatlon.^ provide si[,njficant due process 
procedures for the limitation, suspension or termination of eliyibJlity 
for participating institutions that do not "cpnply'uith program requircrents. 
These measures, I believe, x^ill go a long x^ny toward deterring the consumer 
abuses which have affUcted this impottant student, assistance program. 
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Ms* Chalrnan, I have soent sonc time describi r.r the present; system of" 
f.rvscnance) includinn r-Mitlplc cf^^:rtii to strt-n^;th,t:n .and' J\.pruvo i't. '1 
havQ outlined the najor cle-^cintS' of the >ystera as cle'sHpned to func- 

tion urd<;'r optlT:'*utn' co:i«;iL Ir.ns^ 9^vvU'u's3y, thir^ jiyijt'err if; «<^t entirely 
petfccted, nor do the o;Vcir.»:Tn cond L^tioiiSj, privaiJ , we v;oulct nca ho y 
meeting here today. In all candor, 1 must adr;ic that while all th.rct / 
partners in ^the "Triangle of Covernance" arc n.:>king stror.gc^ efforts to 
protect educational consuincrs, they each stiJLl have a lonj; vay to go. 



Considera tions R egard ant, the n(;^? ?.Prop'osc;. d ! 
. Trade .-IcrUlacicn C\iL\^ 



Turning ncw to the FTC's Proposed Trade Regular Icn HuleT reinarrcs are^^ 
cast in terrv? of consicierations vhich-the Coir:r>lssaba riiv \:ant ►to v:ei£:i. 

■ . . ' ^ ;A / * ]r ' ' " / 

At the oucsc-l I to cc::.:.ea'i the icdorai Vr*.CiS' Ci^-ni^-i^n ior itj 

'actions 'OV£»r th*^ oast :cv: vr-ars ,cef.iv,;ied to :?'jc£ c^.rtain nc^cds f or ;,^r^- 
t'^ct-'cn o^ r..--! cdiicntnr: -^l ccrisr.'-ter 1 sperk !-i^>vCif ied] v of.^ tir.^'^'t, the 
Guides for P r iva t: e A'ocf. r •i.o.ial and Ilor'.e .|t_uriv SchooJs, ir.spcd on May 16; 
1972; second, the publication of consumer infonr.ation li.fc-irature ^ibcut 
private vocational schools; and, finally; the issuance of CoT^miissipn 
complaints 'and cease aiu! desist order^- to help assure' proper ^business ^ 
practices among proprietary vocritional schools. 

The Office of Education supports v;hat we perceive to be the rnc)lj[or thrusts 
of the Proposed Rule, namely to: . , ' ^ < 
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• --require factual* documentation df earnings or employment claims; 
/ — require disclofiure of adiuiBsioiv, attrition,' and completion rates*; 
— require disc! ordure of p3c;::cre.nt .rate's, if'a:n' placement cl^iim:; 



are v. ade; 



— require. a *'caoling-pf f " period before, contracts become effective; 

and • ' . ♦ • ' . * • 

— provide foV fair • and equitable refunds to students \;hQ do not 
co'Tiiplete covx'ses-* * J ^ . , : • - . 

As ve r.ove from ol^jectives irpldriSntation, let me suggest a fri:::\e of 
ref erenci , ediicarti<^^l pcr5.pec|tiy;c, which reflects; the fact that the 



educational environment a|^ its p-rodess constitute a complex, ii;t>errelated 
iver^p. ^'or iliw&tration, let re cite a feu salient* points : 



un 



XI) '"^tduca^tion is. riot a seanless yeb. There are significant 



- . differences among typc^s ^hd^lcvsils of " ins ti-t-u Lions and 
, * . programs^ ' In implementing genei'al ' principles of educa-- 



.■A 



tlonal consumer prot^xtidh, .nllc\:;ances should be made 
for specic-1 circurstnncesi and factual .situations. 



^ (2 )\' Education itself is\^ vet'y speclait;r.rd , intnni:ible sf-fvice, 

not a tanp,lble piece- of |hard'::-nrc-cr m.erchc-ad L5\? ^^jhich ^e 

^ ' ' (* ^ ' ' 

seasily recalled by the riianuf acturoi'' in order to^curc defectsv 
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Educational services arb not al'./nys susceptible to -.tradi--. 
tionaj, tried and tented marfcetplace deviees for assuring ♦ 
protection of the interes^t involvj?d. 



(3) Students liave both rights and obligations, beginning with 
' the right to make anVinformed choice prior to consuming 
-' educational servicesf, , As .a corollary, schools^; alsp^ hav6 . 
riights and obligations, Which -muf-it bo very carefuljly 



With the above considerations 



star.c^ . that wy <:on:Rcpt«, \'h.ich 



in -mind", I hdpe.thc Coinmissit>n will under-^ 
follow, arc desir/.K'! to iK\>vo\*v the 
Proposed TRU. My thoup,ht5.> on bhe Rule" are as follov/s: 
rirsit, the proposed c'ii';>-'3Vr. to he baxcd opon a \jrc:ivQ tbnt proprie- 

tary ochools ri^^ [ tisyc a iir. flrrrv v*injii-,t:ry;" ihixx ^.^r^opr J*^: i ry i^ciidcl!' 
have'a similar structure and operatio;"* and tl:us "Lire sir.:ilarly liiieLy j.c5 
6n£a?G *in the abuses with \-r:ich tl4 IIulc is conoi^rnod. 7n ,f;;ct j hov'cver, 
there -are many levcis of corplexity in cducatiourl prograVo, and varying 
decrees of sophii:Lic2Lion ro;-:u'Jii;:2 cJucational approach ard offering, in 
the diversci unlvarsc of prciA-rietary r»chcols. Thc: Ccrr.ission r.ay to 
dlf firentiJiie ha;;wccn different kinds of educational institutioi:s based 
upon the different nature of their operations. Tiic consur^cr lias a right, 
ho'.;aver, to basic fairness and equity 'in his deal3n;;s icith a3] kiv:ds oi 
e *lci.t:-c.nrl i;..- : '.i vticnr; r.n-: jr--.-^ . An.-?, in vKv: .ccC^^-' i^'n , I ^'oiOd • 
ncte there arc ii.di cation::- that: sor.c' Tnst'itutior.i:- in the pvMic and^ 
pr-lva!.i}^-iionp;'o;'.Lt tiectors are eiiipgi:?c 'i**-' ^-Lilc.ulln^ pro;iOi i.cnal jir.clicLi. 
and abusive refund policies of the type which thc. Proposed llule is ^ksi^.^ed 
to remedy. - . " ■ . / 

J- ■ . 

A second observation pertains to the Proposed' Uule s proliibition against 
the disseminat Lon of infonr.ition coucei-ning the c^-^eral conditions err 
employment demand in any occupational 5;octor. We fully appreciate and 
share the Coir.:niss^on' s concern in this area.^ There is no qu<§stion that 
the generalised citiployment and earnings data, based upon industry or 
government sul'vcys, have been subject to abuse ini media advertising* 



However^, wc suggest that the /issue is not that the information . is used, 

^ I . • , . ' 

which indeed r,»ay be .inpcrtanl career infornmlaon to pronpcclive studcnt^^-, 

hut' rather how the infornation' is used. 'In' sliort, tlic Goycrnnont's con-j : 

cern should he with the de'ciptivo use oC such d;H'n; * . ♦•^ 

lie support the Rule'.s provision that specific eiriploymenL tmC earnings.^ 
clains made in written or broadcast advertiser^cnts nust be baijcd upor./ 

the school's actual knovrledge o£ the crmployiv.ent experience Jpf it£? stb- 

J* 

dents. The "forn and content" prescribed in the proposed rule itself 

may b(? misleading in that it does not tako into aQciount*: • 

"(1) justifiable reasons for failure of students^ to complete 
. prograns; , ^ . ^ / / 

(2) studsnts \:ho obtained cmployr.e'ut in the bccupatic:i or , " 
profession for i.liich trained prior to groduation; , . , * 

(3) graduates v;ho obtained ;e]pployR-.ent in a closely rel::ted 
occ'Jpalicn or prcL'ersion"; ' ' * 



My graduates \:ho O-zcilc' not avaiJubie for er.ployment; 

J ^ ' ' ' ' : ^ 

(5)" gradUcices r'.-o r<. Joived ad.vi uc^c.cnt in pre^ant .crplcyrent 



whicl; c«'^n be ciir< 
program; 



ccly attri't E'.liid gorr^nlction of the 



(6) graduates v:ho obtained emp3 oyr/.ci.t in an occupation or 
profession not reta'ced to the' training prcgran; 



(7) graduates for vrhich employment information is not available, 



A further frailty in the pr(iposed reporting requirement is that it may ac7 ^ 
. tually encourage distorted data recording, becliuse.it m'ay»^nduce 'schools to 
broadly define occupational fiej.ds and ob^ectivtss in order to show high 
percentage of graduate placement. • • . — * 



tzi. 
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Mr» Chairman,, there is pressing need for the development of aj comprehensive 
system, of presenting educafion iuforitaticn i to tUc. public. Stlch an 'll;^orma- 
tion system would, ideally r.esh career or occupational inforr^ation wi^ch 



zd descriptions 
grciuuates. 



infcrnation about training opportunities, and provide detail 
of those InstititionH -ciiich do offer tli-s-^ ry p-.Sji .iJ tics cs 
* tors of institutional olXi - tivcnc^^* , including; pc-rformance c 
'Any effort to design, develop, and inpienent such a public jnf orration 
system pertaining to postsccondary vocational opportunities .should, I 

i . 

believe, taVc into considt>raCicn a number of issves* Amon- tnese issues 
l'v:ould cite are: - . ^ 

vhr.t constitutes -a conrr;on mininiuni base^f-f information vaich , ' 
all irtslitutions Tnijiht ba G>:pccLcd tq provide to st<i<:^nts 
/ ' arid the public? j 

— what do prospective students need to knov: in order rp rake . •* 

an inforn'.^d choice^ about ecucacion, .occupation and cj-reers? 

— vhat cof^t.s are in\v..lV'3-i in pr-.^pcring and irn'ating such i-r^for- 
nation, and who slibul:! liear tltese costs? 

— vr.:-t r-::enci^:s, thrc-ur-'i \'"at t-vocc-o^'rcs <?:k uld vGr.'".:y che 
authcaticJ cy of sue':: 'inforr.lif Ion, once' ^•.?'''>lcpcff? 

* 

I have dealt at length on the area of di?.closur6 of cducaticnial infcrnation 
'because it is .^uch a. critical issue in the public debate surrounding edu- 
cational consumer abuses/ A regulatory re^spojise to this issue must, I 
believe, flow from a cooperative review and analysis of the underlying 
^ issues by State and Federal agencies, accrediting bodies, students, con- 
sumer groups, professional and educational associations, and ^hc general 
pu'blic . . " , 



J * ' . • . ' ' ' 
^saua • ' ; . t 4 f ' . ''S» » • '• ' • ' -f" ■ il ' ■ *, ' 



Considerations which the Comniissibn might vmnt to take ihfo account re- 
garding other parts of the Troncsod T.ule aro humrrnrtjicd f.rief.ly fu21j 
(1) Under the "Cancellation 'Policy and Pj^a-nalia Kcltfund Faifraula , "' 
attention u;i*:hi. be given to the factors, citc^- in .the pro- ^ 
posed GSLP regulations, for determiuuig a fail ai!^I' equitable? 
refund policy. It is in' thefje regulations that- the Office 
bf Education has attenpted uo dcfine'ahd outline its own * 
conception of d ''fair and equitable'' tuition refund policy, 

and in this connection vc include^such factors-as: 

^ . ' ** 

— the tirie period for v;hich tuition and fees are 

paid; and the time for v;hich tlie student v;as 

enrolled; 

--the amounts of instruction, eguiptncnt and other 
^ services provided; --^-^^^ ,^ • , 

— ^('hetiicr ^the refunds are reasenable and equitable 
vhon c<^::."'ared \;it':: 't;:tj abovfii 

— provision for a reasonable cnrollr.ont or registra- 
tion fee of up to -'50 to be- vciii-ivx-a l-y the school; ■ 

— allowance for refund policies !::^ndated by individual 
St? to lav; and 

— consideration of refund policy standards set by 
nationally recognlijod accrediting agencies. 

The pro-rata refund foruiula contained in the Rule v;ould appear 
to fu^uly relieve the student who^withdraws of any obligation 
t^ pay any share of the "fixed" costs of a course. As you 
.well know, students may withdraw from a course for numerous 
jreasons, many of which are solely within the student's 
control , 



" It Is Important, I bc3dQve, to fr^nhlon a* pro-rata refund pro'-^ 

I ' t . • . <^ • ' " • » s- . . 

'vision, vrifch docs not undnlv bcj?«.!-it a y.i:'j<.it at. who^vi th^^rn-./rf 
* bccaus<^ of a lack of coucnitwcnt .to the Vork .v;hich is required 

. , '-for' .succc's;Srn.l cor!pic-»li.on of • i:Iki cour:;c^ , ^a««d '/l.o is,.i'A effect,. 
* ' ♦ subsidized hy the studtints vho ri-.,iiu end i.u.sl c<»n?vcr.i .-/.c Iv pay . 

■ •• I' - ' ' . : ■ : ^ "■ ■ ■ . 

^ -higher' tuition changcK than thcrj* olliorvise. would pay. J 
; ^ ' . ...... • A . 

\ (20 The TJIR requirenent conipplling a .<5.ch&ol,^ vhtch F.ckc-s^ no employ- 
ment or oarninf.s clnlrs, to. ?ubr;lr. a scatorcnt th.-Jt ti ? sc::ool 
has no suc'n inforr.atioh nay procucG rosiults tendi;*!;' to mislead 
. ' ^ - students. Many institutions maivt&jnln^; placcr-.ent services 

fcr graduate.^ do so on a voluntaty ba^is, lunce no reprraMe 
school guarantees p3:rcehent or crrployr.ent. ' ^ t * * 

Office of i'duc^ition s'*pporls the ccF.c::p,t of :•• "coc/lir. --o;f 
period^' v.-fthin v:hicl: a prospect vie student i:.ay coi.sidc.-r c>..,:!-;in;', 
his mind. V?e also believe that he. shouldlbe given proper notice, 
of his right t;o do so. Concerusirg the ronf f irr.iat^ion rc ^;\:i rcTi.ent: 
. ' 1 would recommend that, if adopted, it be consistent '.ilt'u orner 
similar or applicable" Federal and State standards alifcady ^in ' ' 
place. » ' - ' ' 

In suramary, Mr. Chairman, the Office of Educatioi;! applauds the efforts of 
the Corj^ission to help protect the educational consumer .from nl.<?ropVescntar 
tion, fraud, and deception. My commentt; have been directed towards the 
means^ rather than the objectives, , of the Proposed Trade Re(>ulat3on Rule. 
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It is ny conviction that no single agency, public or private, can. cope 
f-ally vith tl:c» issues r'.» » riod L-^' thcr'-r^ procc v. .s. r..«u.:A'r, it vi J ). 
* require d c7u:cc:rted effprt* by.FaJernJj Stater privnii.: nj;oMc5is, ^^or!;- 



• T 

the prir^ry responiiil: L' j and \ *\x.Ck^\\ * t:.sc rt 



ThanU vou, '-'r. ('■iair:'*:n, for the 0'*.;?crt".»^ i t v \c d f r:r::;V L!' vou the • ■ 

Proposed Irr.-e Kegulation Kule. ,\ . . , ' -i't 



1 
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A Review of Statistics Pertaining to ^" 
^ GSLP and BOGS * 



APPENblX% 



The- Universe of Postsecondary Institutions ' ; 

•A. Degree-Granting Institutions and Their Enrollments • . 

The degree-offering achools of postsecondary instruction"- are fairly, 
uniformly defined and counted. The Orlans study. Private Accreditation. 
and Public Eligibility , estimated a total ^f 2850 institutions m the fall 
of 1972 which offered associate or higher level degrees for two or more 
years of postsecondary work- The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
estimated 2948 for the same period, counting branch campuses as separate 
schools. Roughly 273 of these schools held regional accreditation, 
* held preaccredited status, ani^. 15% held no regional status. In April 1975, 
• the Accreditation and In^titiitional Eligibility Staff of the Office of 
Education (AIES) counted 3100 degree-granting schools, 1781 with four-year 
and higher programs, and 1319 junior colleges and_ institutes. 



institutions 



Itatistic 



Enrollment at these higher education; 
in 1960 to over 10 million in fall of 1974. 
by the National Center for Educatior^al S 
inclusion of part-time as well as non-degree 
6.4 million students were enrolled on a full- 
attended part-time^. Of this grand total, 5.8 
degree-credit st/dents. TJae rest were part- 
students. Nineiqy-eight percent of the 6.9 
in four-year ai/d higher institutions were 
as compared wibh 65% of the 3.3 million ^t the 
Three quarters \pf all students were enrolled 
one quarter at private, non-profit schools 



rose from 3.6 million 
Hwever, this figure compiled 

s is inflated by the 
sjtudents. In the fall of 1974, 
basis, while 3.8 million 
million or 56% were full-tim? 
degree and non-degree credit 
million full-and part-time students 

in degree programs, 

two-year junior college level, 
public institutions, with 
(Tible 1). : ' 



tilme 



enrolled 



in 



B. Non-Degree Postsecondary Schools and Their Enipllments 

By contrast, the non-degree sector of postseccJndary instruction is ill- 
defined and poorly counted. The estimated number of private non-degree 
granting institutions ranges from 7000 to 30,0p0. The higher estimate 
±nr^uies proprietary avocational and recreatioSpal schools, but these cannot 
be 'totally! discounted, for j^hat is avocational to som6 is vocational to^ others. 
The number of public postsecondary non-degree' schools is also unknown. ^"8^^^^ 
and courses have been counted, but not schools. For example, many of the 1081 
public area vocational schools considered postsecondary non-degree schools 
by; the Office of Education operate also at the secondary or associate degree 
levels. " ; 

The public vocational sector is confounded by the presence in many 
institutions of voca^tional and liberal arts instruction, of students 
under and. over the statutory age of "postsecondary" puberty, of courses 
which are and are not acceptable for college credit, and of programs . 
which do and do not terminate in degrees. 



* Gathered and' reported by Mrs. Jean Levin, May 1975. 
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A 1971 Office of Education Survey identified 11,731 post secondary schools with 
vocational programs. Evelyn R. Kay*s Directory of Postsecondary Schools with 
Occupational Programs, 1971. Public and Private , U. S. Office of E^duqationJ 
' 1973, listed 8182. The published directory included 5000 proprietary schools. * 
But,*3549 proprietary schools excluded from this OE directory were ineligible 
for either the guaranteed loan program or veterans benefits, but may have 
had students enrolled in other government sponsored programs such as vocational 
rehabilitation or manpower training. ^ , 

Enrollment estimates at vocational schools are also sketchy^ Estimates of 
^tudents at private non-degree schools range from 1.5 to. 15 million and, 

statistics painfully fail to convert enrollment and cost estimates 
into comparable terms, adding in one merry sum full-time year-round, 
* full-time short-term, part-time year-round and part-time short-term 
fi^tudertts. \ , . 

The 1973 report of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Toward a Learning 
Society, Alternative Channels to Life^ Work, and Service , attempted to convert 
enrollment data in non-degree postsecondary instruction , to comparable terms used 
in counting ''students at degree-granting schools. Accordingly, an estimate of 
10.7 million non-degree enrollees in postsecondary programs was deflated to a 
full-time equivalent of 2 million. . 

C Simnary 

The total universe of postsecondary schools tabulated by the Office d* Education 
is 14,000j (3000 degree-granting institutions and 11,000 non-degree granting 
schools). Roughly 8000 of the non-degree institutions are proprietary schools, 
about 1500 of which are accredited. Another 1000 are public vocational schools. 
The remaining 2000 are non-profit or sectarian in ownership. Roughly 10 million 
full- and part-time students attend degree-granting institutions. Another 2 to 
10 million are enrolled at non-degree schools, depending on who, how and when 
one counts. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program • 

A. Eligible Institutions 

For funding and scope, the Guaranteed Student Loan Program is currently the 
largest Office of Education student assistance prograici in terms of both eligible 
institutions and eligible students. Currently, of the 8459 eligible schools, 823 
are foreign and 7636 domestic; 3714 are considered institutions of "higher" 
education; and 3922 Sre" classified "vocational:' Of the tptal, 5875 are accredited 
^ For purposes of the loan program, eligible institutions 'of higher educatiqn exceed 
by 600 the degree-granting universe described in Section 1. This difference is 
explained by the inclusion of hospital schools of nursing and allied health 
programs. By law^ ineligible degree-granting' institutions are excluded because 
they are less than two years old, without legal authorization, unaccredited, unabl 
to demonstrate "preaccred;)Lted" status, or unable to demonstrate the acceptance of 
transfer credits from three regionally accredited Schools (known'as 3-IC) . 
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' Vocational institutions award". certificates or diplomas, not degrees The 4000 

iJ^f authorization,. and accreditation by a recognizai '^agency. 3 !„ 
• lll r. ^^"•^i^n^l universe included 1500 proprietary schools and 2500 public ■ 
and non-profit schools, including hospital schools and allied health progj^mr 3 
■ da^r J''^^ ? collaboration with the American Medical Association. In the early • ' 

.orjo°'^---'°'" r?fr' tf''°'^' ^^^^^^^^^^ dosses 

ot vo.».....«x «,nools totaling some 500 institutions which offered training in programs 

?o^?crK! 'fo'r\"of'Jf ; h 5^%^^^"- °^ ^^f-al accrediting agencJef rec gnL^r 
CO accredit for-profit trade schools in certain fields, the AI2S Advlsorv 

b':^ r"::d1::m::of \^^«f^^f.-- P-Prletary.trad^^1^lght ::romechanic, - 
'rLL After%h!°NLr ? ! states ^nd meeting criteria acceptable 

to AiKb. After the National Association for Trade and Technical Schools fNATTS-1 Qfi7^ 
CoiLL"'2'ef Accrediting Commission (CAC-1970) were placed oh tL ^ V 
revered eU^ible L"^M ^'''•^ °' recognized accrediting agencies, school^ T " 

gain accifiJJ^^ this alternate manner were advised that they liad five years 
CO gam accreditation or lose their eligibility. 

llTTjr^, ""^r^" '^^^"^ eligibility terminated. Of these 

. 104 were degree-granting; 65% were either degree-granting or non-degree-granting 

R^so'ns S J:rmi'M°"%' 'V'/^' ^"J^^^ °^ non-profit vocational SooL ' 

WoJal ?3in t"^' ? "'^"^f ^"^^^^^ °^ Advisory Committee 

approval OU) , loss of accredited stjtus (21%), merger (2%), and loss of 3-IC (1%). 

?^romcrof1duclM'''f' ""'r 4''' -"^"^ "^^^^ ^""^^^^ partldpa'ted? ' ' • 

C^tv Jr-t^iI ^'^""•^5°" know because, unlike NDSL and BOGS, loans under . 

a!ant?fv f "^"""'^ •^^^ l«"der not the institution. ThusrOE can only 

quantify loans to students at schools which also seVve 'as lenders.., . .[ ' 

Number of Participating. Schools in thi Guarantee Student Loan Program, ' . ■ 

clAllll/^t ^^^^T.f'"-'^ contracted iith Phoenix Systema, Inc. to process data 
Because of L If f ""f " 1 participating in the loan program. 

?eadnv acki^wl-^Zr ^^^^ information system, which staff members 
nhf 7 f f ^"'^ attributed to insufficient manpower, the printouts ^ 

obtained were useful only in portraying trends. Since then, the Office of 

ofoduci f Estimation Mod^T in September, 1974. Combining both studies 
,produces a clearer picture of the uni^;erse of participating institutions. 

loanffn 196^"^ ^^"^f "^''^ ''''^^^'^ holding 'one or m6re 

loans in 1969. One^Percent of the schools had more than $1 million in such 

ban $100,000 outstanding. In 1972, the 

„. - ---'^ to 4399. The students at 2% of these 

S 1969 I3I ^f tr"" f obligations and 21% held over $100,000. 
In 1969, 93^ of the participating schools with over $1 million were public colleges 
and universities. By 1972 this f igurefdropped to 71% with the re^iSder divided 
between private non-profit schools (8%^ and proprietary schools (2^%) Thus 
between 1969 and 1972, the numbar. of (,krticipating schools with over $1 mmlon 
in outstanding loan paper- Jumped 275% Lr public LstltutloL - 450% fo^ .rlllTe 
non-profit schools; and an astounding- 2400% for proprietary schools (^abSe 3) 



. outstanding loans while lOZ had more t 
participating universe expanded by 35% 
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In the same three year period the number of participating schools with over 
$100, OOD in outstanding loan paper increased 80% at public institutions, 297^. 
at non-profit institutions, and 558% at proprietary schools (Table 2). 

The number of schools participating pertains only to the fedetal Rortioji of 
the iiisured loan program* The state agencies keep their pwn data and Qnly 
submit' institutional information to the Office of Education when making claims 
for insurance. To extrapolate on a hunch, combining, both the federal and 
stat.e agency programs, one could guess that thref quatters of all school^ 
potentially eligible for the program are participating or have participated. 

^ Number of Loans and Annual Loan Disbursement ~ Federal Program 

Atcording to data projected through sampling in the GSLP Loan Estimation Model , 
in FY 1973, some 577,000 'loans were disbursed through the Federal program: 
59% to students at junior colleges, four-year colleges and universities j 35% to 
students at specialized and vocational schools. In 1968 approximately 77% of the 
loans went to college and university students. This proportion declined. by 
1973 to 53%, although the actual number of loans increased from 50,000 in 1968 
to 302,000 in 1973. 

In FY 1968, specialized and vocational studen^ accounted for 3361 loans, 5% of 
all loans made that year. By FY 1973 due to statutory changes merging an 
earlier .program of .guaranteed loans to vocational students with the Higher 
Educat^ion Act and provisions for federal insurance benefits -to interstate 
lenders, this percentage increased to 35%^or 209,371 loans. During 4:he s^me 
period, the number of loans to students at junior colleges and, institutes 
remained at an annual level »of 8% (Table 4) . 

♦ 

.Moreover, in terms of ownership patterns of schools^ attended by student 
borrowers, students at public institutions accounted for 65% of all federally 
insured loans in FY 1968. This percentag.e declined to 43% in 1973. (Table 5) 
Students at private schools had 21% of the loans in 1968, declining to 16% in 
1973. Student borrowers at proprietary schools increased from 4% to 36% during i, 
the same period. In FY 1973, the largest average loans werp^made' to students 
' in proprietary schools ($1022) while public school students, borrowed the smallest 
average amount ($894). t 

Percent of Postsecondary Students Borrowing under the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program . ^ \ * * - ^ 

.' . ' " ' ^ ***** 

No one knows the total number 9f^ students enrolled at schools eligible for the 
GSLP. Using data prepared by the National Center fgr Educational Statistics, 
all 10.25 million students are potentially eligible for loans, including part- 
time enrollments, since loans are available to students at trending school on 
at least a half-time basis. In the vocational sector, a ball park figure might 
be 3,1/2 tnillion potentially ^eligible postsecondary students enrolled in i974« 
The public vocatfjlonal qniverse is estimate!! at *over 1.3 million, but these 
students^ generally do not borrow inder the loan program. * By the count of 
accrediting agencies of proprietary schools,-. in FY 1973 accredited private 
proprietary schools serviced .an estimated '1. 5 million students, including about 
664,000 in home study programs. Most of the remaining 700,000 students attend 



. accredited non-profit allied health institutions or unaccredited proprietary 
schools. 

A letter from H« Bell, Commissioner of Education in the Washington Post on 
5/10/75 stated: "In less than 10 years more than 4 1/2 million students have 
received 7.7 million individual loans totaling more than $8 billion," These are 
cumulative figures for the entire program including the portion loaned through 
state agencies. .According to a survey published in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education in January, 1975, 10% of the 189,724 frdshmen .surveyed ait degree- 
granting institutions in the fall of 1974 said they received tuition support 
from the GSLP (Table 6). The GSLP Loan Est^imation Model gives percentages 
of postsecondary students receiving loans by type of institution (Table 4) . 
Under the Federal program in FY 1973, over 1/2 million loans were disbursed. 
State and private guarantee agency programs for the same period added another 
1/2 millidn loans. Table 7 describes this distribution by type of school ownership.^ 

1. Borrower Characteristics under the Federal Insured Student Lo&n Program. 

Gross' family income . More than 85% of student borrowers belong to families 
with gross incomes below $15,000 per year. Over 60% are from families with 
gross incomes. below .$12,000 per year. 

Racial and ethnic background . The proportion of loans to minority students 
is increasing, jumping from 5% of total lo^ns in 1968 to 25Z in FY'1972^ 

Sex. Men have consistently accounted for almost 2/3 of all loans granted. . 

Age . ^The average age of the student borrower has increased. Students 
over 27 borrowed 35% of all loans in FY 1973. The proportion of students 
receiving loans between the ages of 17 - 22> has declined from 56% in FY 
1968 to 42% in FY 1973. ' , 

Marital status . The rise in the age of ,the borrowing population corresponds 
with the increase in the proportion of marri<id student borrowers. 

2. School Characteristics 

Most of the 734,000 loans going to students in pubMc and private institutions 
are likely to be channelled through higher, education institutions, siriq.e 
students at public area vocational schools do not generally participate in the 
loan program and the remaijAag private non-profit vocational schools are 
probably small operations. ^Ihus, perhaps 7% <pf the estimated 10.25 million 
eligible part-time and full-time ^fjigher education enrollees borrowed through 
the loan program in FY 3.973. An estimated 18% of eligible proprietary 
vocational students were on loans in 1975, if one accepts the hypothesis that 
90%^' of the borrowers wer6 enrolled in accredited proprietary schdols with 
estimated enrollments of 1.5 million. . • / 

Defaults under the Guaranteed Student .Loan Program 

%^ Default rates, or cl^im payment rates, are percentages lof the total volume of 

loans to borrowers, who have left school and should be repaying. The following 
^ analysis of claims by student borrowers is derived from the GSLP Loan Estimation 

♦ . • • ' / 



Model s which examined defaulters by characteristic and school* It applies only 
to the Federal Insured Loan Program. ^ ' . , ' ^ - \ 

!• . Characteristics of "Defaulters" iinder the Federal Insured Student Loan 
Program. • • * ' 

Gross family income > Students from families- witli gross incomes 6t $6000 

and under account fo^ more than 50% of all claims. Those in the. $6000-12,000 

group account' for more than 2i>% of all claims. . * 

Racial and ethnic background . Between FY 1968-1973, white students 
accounted for an average of 53% of claims, Spanish-American students for 
an average of 27%, and black students for an average of 20%.. 

Age . On the average,. the higher the age, the higher the percentage of 
* claims. ■ * 

Marital status ♦ Single .students* account for an average of 41% of all 
claims, married students for an average of 25%. The balance are classified 
as "Other" and "No response." ' , . 

2. School Characteristics 

- Student borrowers attending public and proprietary schools have the 
highest annual volume of claims. 

- The percentage of claims for students at publicly o^rtied schools decreased 
from 70% in- FY 1968 to 20% for FY 1972. The percentage of claims for students 
attending proprietary schools rose from 10% for FY 1968m:o 68% for F^ 1972. 
The percentage of claims for studants attending private degree-granting schools 
decreased from 20% to 6% over the same years 

^ The highest annual percentage of the matured J.oan amount in claims is 
found for students attending specialized and vocational schools followed 
by students attending public junior colleges arid institutes. 

Interpretation , * 

• * 

Several factors explain the high rates at proprietary vocational schools and 
public junior colleges and institutes. In the first place, vocational programs 
.are shorter in duration than many degree programs, and students enter the 
Repayment status faster. 

Tuition refund policy appears to be a key link between high dropout 
and high default rates. A borrower who .drops out of school is contractually 
obliged to repay his entire loan within 9-12 months. Failing to obtain 
t what he deems to be an adequate or timely refund of his tuition, he may 
unabl^ or unwilling to do so. Another type of borrower completes 
his course of study but then stops payments because he feels that be 
did not really learn flfny thing or that he did not get a job he has /oeen 



led to expect ♦ ♦ ♦ One troublesome, i£ infrequent cay^e^ of lo*^,> , 
* default/occufs when a'school loses its eligibility fSi loans* 

Another problem arises when a school closes^'before students finish. their studies* 

There are higher' concentrations of high-risk, low-income students at specialized 
vocational schools and public junior colleges 'and institutes* Also, students 
. may be delll|.erately exploited , and euchered into contracts they do not understand 
♦ for poor training they may riot even receive* ^ 

A 1974 estimate by the General' Accounting Office put the proportion of potential 
insured loan .defaulters at 24X o*f all student borrowers and ^almost half of all ^ 
borrowers at proprietary schools. Defaults have b^en lower in the programs' run 
by the state and private agencies because the states have^screened out, or given 
grants rather than loans to more high-risk, low- income students. Jay Evans, 
president of the National Council of Higher Education Loan Programs, told 
Senator Pell ^s^ Education Subcommittee in September 1974 that the state, agency 
rate ranged from 5% to 7%. ' ' • • 

G. Lender Schools , 

Some 200 schools have obtained federal insurance contracts and become direct 
lenders, in part to avoid residency or school restrictJ.ons in state programs. 
Direct lender schools can lend mqney to half-time, poof-risk, low- income students 
whom banks may be reluctant to* serve, and their ability to offer loans together 
with education can, be advantageous in recruiting. 0£^ the 208 schools qualified 
as direct lenders In December 1972, about half were jA||Drof it universities and 
colleges among which were Ivy League schools, o\hir ^^^known colleges and 
thirteen state universities*. The remaining half werdtroprietary schools, all 
but two accredited by proprietary vocational* accreditftig agencies. Looking at 
the number of b9rrowers who defaulted, by lender types, it becomes obvious that 
proprietary lender schools have a sigitificantly greater . default percentage than 
the higher education lender 'schools,: From 1969-1971 approximately 2% of the^^ 
borrowers obtained loans through, higher education lender schools. The default 
percent from these lenders for the same years remained steady at .6%. For the 
. vocational school-lenders, the number of borrowers rose fronj .2% in 1969, 

11.1% in 1971, 26.4% in 1972 and 26.4% in FY 1973. Ther percentage of annual^ 
defaults from this lender source increased from 3% in lVb9 to 27.3% in 1972. 
Considering the fact that thesd 100 proprietary School lenders are among a group 
.of' 19,000 leaders of. all types,, the results should be of 'special interest to 
policymakers. ^ ^ ^ ^ c • 

The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program . 

BOGS first provided funds in 1973-74. Eligibility is based on- financial need, and 
grants are awarded by a Congressionally approved formula. The BOGS appropriation in 
its first year was $122.1 milli^on but actual expenditures totalled only 50 million. 
Because of limited funding,^ grants were restricted to first-time students enrolling 
full-time after July 1, 1973. Data on institutions participating in BOGS comes 
from end-of-year institutional progress reports. To summarize the first year' of 
of operation, 35% of the 537-2 institutions eligible for BOGS were public schools, . 
whose students receiived .$33 million of available funds or 66%. Students at private 
pon-prof it institutions received $13 Million while 7% of the grants went to students 
at proprietary schools (Table '8). The average award was $247. 

In the survey published by the Chronicle of Higher Education oh college freshman of 
1974 cited earlier, 25% of those responding reported support under BOGS. 
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TABLE 6 



•PER" CENT OF FRESHMEN IN 
• FALL OF 1974 RECEIVING 
SUPPORT FROM FEDERAL GUARANTEED 
STUDENT LOANS ' 



None 90,6% 

/ 

$1 - $499. 2.6% 

$500 - $999, ., 2..,5% J 

$1000 - $1/999 4.1% 

$2,000 - $4,000. ............ 0.6% 

over ;$4;006 ^ .0.1% 



"The American Freshman: National Norms for Fall.' 1974," 
Published by 'the American Council- on Education and- 
University of Calif ortiia at Los' Angeles, in The Chronicle 
of Higher Education , January 20, 1975, pg'*8. 



TABLE 7 



ESTIMATED NUMBER .OF ' 
BORRiDWERS UNDER THE GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
- ■ Bt TYPE OF .SCHOOL OWNERSHIP - FY 1973 

1973 



School 

type 



Federal Loan Program 
% a. *number of . d. 
. * , borrowers 
(thousands) 



State and Private 
Gtiarantee Agency 
% b . number of ^d. 
borrowers 
(thousands) 



Total 

number of d, 
^ borrowers ' 
(thousands) 



Public 



T 



33.7 



194 



54.4 272 



43 



• 466 



Private 



13.2 



76 



i38.4 192 



24 



268 



Proprietary ' ,48.7 



281 



5.1 



25 



28 



306 



Unknown 



34 



2.1 



10 



44 



TOTAL 

"4 



100.7, 



ot C. 



. 577 



100% 



500 



100% 



1,084 



'Sources; a* Office of Education, GSLP Loan Estimation Model , Volume ^11, 

^Borrower, Lender and Institutional Characteristics, September, , 
r - . 1974,* Appendix A-5. ^ ' ^ » • 

b* Ibid , Appendix B-5. , - 

; ' Office of Education, GSLP Loan Estimation Model , Volume^ 

I introduction and Summary-Disbursement Data , September , 1974 

) . p. ^VI-^21. ' ^ 

i \ ' ' ' ' ^ ' . ' 

1 d. Number of borrowers calculated from percent^iges' t Results may 

^ V ' ,not be accurate due to rounding .. . ^ • ^ 

* The j)ercentage and numerical distributions on the Federal 
portion of this table do not agree with those on Table 5, 
^ although the total is derived from those data (See Source C) ♦ 

They are based on cross tabulations of a different sample 
extracted from GSLP files in February 1974. _ The other 
figures are based, on a 100?o sample run in June 1973. These ,^ 
data are used because they parallel^) information given/on 
the *Stdte Agency Programs . ^ . 



BASIC GRANT EXPENDITURES, RECIPIENTS AND AVEllAGE 
AWARD BY TYPE QF INSTITUTION (1973-74) 



SCHOOL TYPE 



X 



Total '■ ' ■ \Cotal J? 
# of Expenditure 
Schls . % (thousands) 



Total 
Student 
(thousands) 



Total Public 
Universities, 
Other 4 year 
2 year' 

1 year plus 

6 months plus* 

Total Privat e 

Nonprofit 
Universities 
other 4 year 

2 year 

1 year plus 

6 months plus 

Total Private 
Profit-making 
Universities 
other 4 year- 

2 year 

1 year plus 
6 months plus 



Other 



TOTAL 



35.% 



31% 



15% 



18% 



1869 
"357 
233 
980 
23 
276 



1698 

~m 

91^. 
419 
' 29 
100 



827 
-T 
22 
3^7 ' 
185" 
221 

987 

537^"' 



66% 



26% 



7% 



066% 



$32.949 
16,365 
. 170 
12,035* 
84 
2^.3 



$13,077 
4iU5 
6,865 
1,772 
° 65 
160 



$ 3,505 

125 
■ 1,390 
1,000 
. 984 

343 

$49,874 



/ 



t 



120 
~VS 
15 
44 



■ 48 
T5 • 
25 
6 

negligible 
.5 



.14 , • 
negligible 
.5 

6 
4 
4 

2 

•185 



Source: Office of Education, -BOGS End-of-Year-Report (1973-74 Academic 
year)'. . . ' •■; '.'* , ' y . • , ' " 



EMC ' 



144. 



Footnotes > 



1. Harold Orlans et al . , . Privat-e Accreditation 4nd Public 
Eligibility . National Academy ot Public Administration 
Foundation, October 1974, Volume 1, p. 278- 

■2. Ibid . , p. 280 

' • ■■ •. - ' 

3. In 1967-68, regional accrediting associations, did not 

^ . accredit public o:^ nonprofit vocational schools, and some 
500 public-area vocational schools listed by state- . 
agencies 'for participation i.n the. 1963 Vocational 
Education Act accordingly became (eligible under GSLP. ' 

4. . The following profile is drawa from Office of Education^ 

GSLP Loan Estimation Model . Volume II, Borrower, Lender' 
and Institutional Characteristics, September 1974, 
pp-/ 11-11 to 11-30. 1 

5. ibid . , Volume III, Claims Characteris,tjics, 11-1 to 11-40 

6. Orlans, op.cit . , Voliame 11, pp. 407-408; ' ^ 

7. Figures 'derived from GSLP Loan Estimation , op . cit . , 
Volume. II , ■ A-21-a- (borrowers) , Volume III , A-17-a 

■ (defaults), 



Appendix lit 



Issues in/Eligibility 



.The availability of Federal funds highlights and exacerbates certain 
issues .relating to the Federal role in postsocondary education.. 

(1) Federal responsibility for' achieving equal access, choi ce and 
opportunity^^ the Educatioii Amendments of. 1972 and subsequent national de- 
Bate and Federal funding decisions have firmly established the Fedcsu-l re- 
sponsibility fot achieving these goals. Yet this resportsibility brings . 
other issues to the fore and makes it difficult 'to' formulate rules for 
determining eligibility. .Numerous issues cbmprise this problem: 

1. How can fl/qual choice be realized if whole classes of institu- 
tions are not eligibll for Federal funds? ■ . . ' i , 

2. Does use of accreditation for eligibility impede innovation . 
and change (the response to new social conditions)? — » * 

.3. With growing importance of voc-tech education, how is it 
served with present system? • • . 

4. Is access to new institutions affected by a Conflict of interest, 
wherein old institutions are accrediting the new? 

^ • •■■ . 

5, Does lack o£ accreditation proscribe the choice of certain 

institutions for classes of individuals?- , , 



(2V Fe deral versus St a te responsibility for the regulation of post- 
secondary institutions : Education is a function ,of the States, but incfeasing- 
ly the Federal government has affected many aspects of education. So far the 
States have played a minimal role in determining which postsocondary institu- 
tions should be eligible for Federal funds, but this could be changed. Some 
issues arc: ■ ' . 

/ ^ . ; l/ What is the proper role o/ O.E..? ^ 

2. What is the relationship of ^iccreditat ion .to- licensure, certifi- 
cation, registration in eligibility? *. :^ 

\ ' 3. .. How does the present system respond to the demand for account- 
ability arising from the expenditure's of huge sums of money? . , 

. '4. What is the federal role in^ edr.cation? . ■ 

" Is the present role of oln. . in. regulation'* recognized? llas.it 

been expanded beyond authorization implied by legislation?. 



ERIC 



i 

4^ 



. •6. Should 0:e. bQ -re^ao^ory?, • , * • 

7. Is there >a need £or!^l:i|tter dis-oligibil ity- procedures-? 

8. How should tliese eligibility dilcnunas be handled? 
. eligit)ility for open universities, external dcgfees, non-^ra- 
di'tional programs. * ^ 

\ - small special purpose ^nstil;ions c ' . , . • 

- parttimc study and continuing education ' ' - . 

- postsecondary occupational technical education? ; 
■ . • — . ■ < • 

, . ' ■ 9, Should accreditation bQ used as the eligibility. mechanisms for 
proprietary schools? ; 

10. Is O.E. too dependent on accreditation for its regulation and 
assessment of quality? * , \ 

^^^^0 \\ If State officials insist that they are' the appropriate accredi- 
tor by virtue of their power to create. dis^)and, charter, license, administer,, 
'regulate and police, hpw .can this be reconciled with a federal reliance on 
private accreditation? 

- m Pederal use of pr ivate voluntary associations to make its funding ■ 
decisions": The primary determinant now ol"" whether a postsecondary institution 
iWligibl e to receive Federal funds is membership in an accrediting associa^^ 
tion which is recognized by the Federal government. Few non-accredited i^ \ 
stitutions are eligible and few accredited institutions are ineligible The 
accrediting associations were not created for the determin|[tion of Fedteral 
eligibility, they did not ask for this- function, and most «f them do not . 
want it • When the Federal government began use of this procedure, very little 
'nion-b/'hinged on the eligibility decision. Now it is a major decision and 
.' time to ask whether some other method! would* be more propejr. 

- 1. Lack of ^relationship between charH:ering new institutions (by 
state) and private accrediting- . . , , 

-2 4iow many masters can private accreditation serve? Society, 
: public vyel fare?. Students?; ■ Professionals? ; Federal government? State 
•* . government? uar oniy the institutions? ■ ; 

c r ■ ■ ' '•' ^' ' ' ' 

3. Is the use X)f fees for "^accrediting proper? 

• • , 4« Should' private accreditation be a polic||.action? 

• •;5.' Does use of the private accrediting agencies mean that .they 
'* have broken with -their autonomous tradition? 

' , . ff. Hpw many agencies should, be *>ied to accredit programs or insti- 
tutions, in the same field or region? 

7. Private regional accreditation is' not^ really voluntary since 



■any othcf forms of accreditation arc dependent on it (hence they provide no 
rear altcrhativc to regional accreditation) . > ' .. 

■ " 8. What happef^s when the federal monitor (MllS) does not ajiree with 
procedural or substantive. decisions of accrediting agencies? 

9. Is 'it fair that professional accreditation may depend on regional 
accreditation? . < . \ * 

10 Does the use of private accrediting agencies repr.es ent a monopo- . 
listic practice subject to future- legal attack? Has this condition been 'ag- 
gravated by the use of super-accrediting agencies? 

11. Is due process followed adequately in accreditation procedures? 

12. Aren't accrediting agencies 'performing quasi -governmental functions 
Maintaining influential government contacts? To wit: 

. • . a. state reliance .on standards developed by accrediting agencies 

, ■ ' • " b* denial of accrediting - a government function 

' * . ' ' c. power of accrediting agencies derived from uses by govern- 
ment 5 . . 
d. state tax funds- indirectly support accrediting agencies 
' ■ e. state administrators eligible to serve as accreditors, 
• ^ state 'disbursement of; federal funds is affected by accredi- 
' ' ^ \ . tation status. , 
' < ' 13. Do^rivate accrediting agencies do what they are authorized to do? 

\ 14..- Do acafediting age,nbies act only in their own interest?" 

' ' .15. Should private^ agencies be concerned with federal priorities^? 

' 16. Should, accreditation be the only element .in eligibility? 

17. Is'it appropriate for regional s tq refUs'e to accredit proprie- 
nfary imstitutjons? • ) 

(4) Federal vn^pnn^ihilitv fo^cons umer protecti on in. postsecondary edu.-. 
cation. Most of the federal funds institutions now Vpceiveare in the lorm of 
■ studen't 'aid. Because there is some' governmental resp>><is^lity implied for ^ 
' the protection pf thc*fusers -of such vast sums of public^^Sds, and-becau^c 
these funds are -^appropriated to achieve specific nationa^^ goals (principally 
equal actess) , the Federal government has a role. in protecting the stuclent 
■ front abuses by postsecondary institutions. These can be abuses of commission 
■fdegree mills) pr onimission. (not living up to the ..promised or implied qjality 
of edjLication) . Other* factors such as declining enrollments in certain types 
of institutions and a' growing national , interest in consumer protection bear 
on this, but 'this is a major shift from the situation of just a decade ago 
when the^ balance- of student funding decisions was .dimo&t;'totally on the side 
of the institutions'^ Other' issues include: > - , 



* !• Are consumer protection .p^asurcs (as in^Gslp) adequate? ^ ^ 

, ^ 2, Does regional' accrediting prov;^de close-enough or any scrutiny 

. of* actual educational programs? ' - /' ' • 

- / ' ' f* ' ' ^ , • ' ■ ' , . ^ 

3. With professional ^iccreditatioij, is there sufficient .performance , 
evaluation? •Are- those trained represented 'in the accreditation process? Is 

. there adequate measurement of the product befwe accreditation is given? 

' \ ' , ' . ' 

4. Accreditation is opprated as a private^ function witJra public 
purpose; i§ public interest neglected? information on partial and full ac- 
creditation is not disbursed; students do not servjc on accreditation teiimi?, 

5., If accreditation, is not the key to consumer protectjon, wall..- 
disclosure serve the purpose?* ' ' ' , - / * 

6. If the federal government has. a responsibility to reduce ex- ' ^ 
ploitation of educational consumers, how should that responsibility be re- 
solved in terms of the opposition to federal intervention in educational 
administration? * *• , . ' ' . ' : ^ 

7. Is accreditation so widespread that it is a meaningless indi- 
cator of quality? * . ' ' . 

* " ft 

8. Should loss, of any element of eligibility result vin* the loriS 
of eligibility? . * . - i ^' ' ' 



Djepartment o£ Healthy . Education and Welfare 
\ U.S. Office of Education 
National Invitational Conference on 



Appendix III 



InstituCiohal Eligibility 
lisSUES 

Increasingjly, instl^tutional leaders complain about a growing number 
t)f^ varying sets pf Ffederal regulations to which institutions must 
* adfivesS' themselves. 

A. ^ To thel extent^ feasible, should the Office of Education develop- 
^ . an expanded singular set of eligibility requirements applig^le 

to multiple programs — a,|^^^osed to separate sets of require- 
ments Ifor each program? * ; . * , ' 

B. - Should the Of f ige develop a basic "terms of agreement" eligibil- 
' ity document vhich an institution^ vo^ild c;vccutc in order of ef.- 

tablifehed eligibility status for all funding programs? ' 



Federal educational program funding Involves: 
J 1) Deterihijiation of who i$ eligible; 

2) Award of fund^; and . 

3) Ultimate responsibilitj?^ for the proper use "of the funds. 
A. How might the Office streng'then its administrative efforts in 

areas related to eiigibility? • * * 

The OOinratssion^r of Education's statutory authority, to\limit, 
suspend 3>r terminate (for specified reasons) the eligibility* S ' * 
status o : otherwise eligible' institutions currently , is appli- 
cable only to the "Guaranteed Student ^Loan Program. J . 



IbO 



A, Should this -authdrlty be expanded relative to all student " 
«id programs? ' • ; , . ' 

.B. Should it be expanded relative to all postsecondaii funding 
programs adjQlnlstej;ed by the Office of Education? 



It%s alleged in the Or laae. Report that accrediting agencies are, 
not reliablk authorities regarding' either educational quality 
or Institutional probl'ty. * , , ^ . , 

A. " Does the Orlans Report substantiate this thesis adequately? 

B. If not, is it -true anyway?-** « . ' 

€• What of the Newman Report rfecoramendationfe (1971). that ac- 
cr^ditation be not considered at all in eligibility deter- 
' miriations? 



Assuming that the Office of Education should continue to use ac- 
creditation as one element in the'- eligibility determination pro- 



cess: 



A. .Should it recognize more than one ^g^ffftfttsing association (1) 
in a defined geographical area 'of jurisdiction or (2) in a*^ie- 
fiped field of program specialization? In othesr words^<ls IJfe- 
advisable to create "competition'-' for existing accrediting or- 

. ganizatiohs? , , 

B. Should there'be a private coipm-fttee "to of f er an alternative 

channel of eligibility €or useful unaccredited schools"? 

[The Orlans Report , suggests there be aVyear experiment with . 
this:] 



C. 'Should the'Officeqf- Education, expaiid the 'role of State agen- 
, , ■ • ■ '• 

des In eligibility determinations? If the Office of Education 

encourages- Expansion of the eligilbility functions of State - 
agencies, is this likely to undermine the role o< regional 
and national accredit.ing agencies? ^ \ 

;D, Should State agencies which- approve, license, or charter, ed- ^ 
ucatlbnal 'institutions (and therefore, jive them one of the 
prerequisites for eligibility) be. recognized by the Gotnrais-, 
sioner of Education in the same way accrediting agencies are 
now recognized? , - 

' , * - ^ / : 

E. Has the time corae to 'establish clearly, defined boundaries for 
the three elements in the' eligibility triad? The tUree ele- 
ments are (a) -^accrediting agencic?, (b) Ctata' agencies, and 
(c) Federal' agencies. 

\ 

If a central set of eligibility requirements -for Institutions is. 
establish(^d through provision by statute and regulation, should it 
include^ the following, elements in addition to current recfuirements? 
A. Bropef public diisclosure of student attrition and completion 
/ rate's. * - ^ ' 

-Eair and equitable^ 'tuition r.efunds to students. * ^ 

C. Prohfb^ion again>t uLilization of advertising, sales or cn- 

rolimenfe practices ^f any. type which are erroneous, decep- 
y tiye:. or -misleading. ' T ' > ' 

^\ r'pbllc 4iscl6s,ure, by vocational schbols, of job. placement data 



retarding graduates.* * ' , . • * 'V ' 

.VII* Should recognized accrediting and state approval agencies address . 

. *. • ' - • ■ 

the issues listed ab9ve in their . standards? 

I 

VIII, The functions .and importance of the CoimdLssioner's Advisory Cm- 

mittee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibijity have- expanded 
considerably since' its establishment in 1968; ' (See 'charter listing 
current functions.) * * 

- A. Given the significance of its operatiojis, should the' role and 
functions of the Advisory Coramittee be specified by .statute? ' 

♦ IX* The Orlans Report propose^ the recognition function ♦f th^ Com- 
missioner's Advisory Committee (and, of the'.Coiimiissioper?) be* trans- 
♦ 

ferred .to the new Council on Pbstsccc^dary Accreditation, and that 
the Advisory Coimnittcc become an. appellate body for COPA actions? 

A. Would such a 'scheme be: * ' ' * 
(I). .'Practical or Functional; • ^ " 

:. (jZ) Desirable to all affected parties;^ ^ 

B. /what advantages and 'disadvantages would such a .scheme offer?* 

-/.-'' • . ' - ' ■ 

X.^ Tflfe three institutional certification system has, in th/B opinion 

of tJSOE administrators,, been subjected to considerable abuse, 

A,, , Si?oul^ this. procedureJ>e abolished as an alttrnatiye to the. ac- 

' ; ^, cV^dit^tlonSpr^^^ for eligibilit]^ for funding? 



B. If. not abolished, what revisions are desirable for it? 



Should^ special eligibility provisions be developed for: 
' ^ ' . . ■ • ^. • 

A. Proprietary institutions; . * ^ . 

B. Innovative institutions? : ' 

C. Other institutional types? ' ' 

Should the Office encourage development af special accrediting ^ 

* * » ' . ip». 

agencies for innovative educational institutions in order to ^ 

provide eligibility status to this category of .institution? 

Ar? there significant .categories or numbers of institutions which 
are inefigible because they are unaccredited? If. so, identify 
them. 



